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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bell Founders, Troy, N.Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. .... Special attention 
iven to Church, Co ,and Academy ee 
filustrated Catalogue sent 


ELOCUTION. 


MISS C. S. COLBY, Teacher of Voice Culture, gives 
especial attention to defective speech. 

References:— Professors Jas. E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, 
and Faculty of the School of Oratory. 

Address, 90 West Springfield street, Boston. 46 tf 


GINN BROTHER 


PUBLISH 


OUR WORLD Series of Geographies, complete in 
two numbers. 

ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S Latin Series, compris- 
ing a complete Preparatory Course for College; exten- 
sively in our best Schools and Colleges. 

Goodwin’s, White’s, Whiton’s, Leighton’s, and 
Liddell & Scott’s Greek, 

Hudson’s School Shakespeares, separate Plays; Lec- 
tures; Text-Books of Poetry and Prose (Burke, Webster, 
and Bacon). 

Music Readers and Charts, by Mason, Eichberg, 
Sharland, and Holt. 44 


_ JUST OUT: 
Song Tablet, 


By Invinc Emerson, author of “SONG LAND,” and 
yor gy of Music in the Public Schools ef Hartford. 
A k for High AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES, 
AcapEMigs, SOCIAL SINGING, AND SINGING SCHOOLS. 

Handsomely gotten up; containing nearly 200 pages, and 
sold for the low price of Firtry Cents. 

Either of above books sent prepaid on voonias of ips 
Address (as most convenient) the publishers, BROWN & 
GROSS, Hartford; ORLANDO LEACH, 142 and 144 
Grand Street, New York; BENJAMIN H. SANBORN, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 39 


School Apparatus 
E. §. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 
for the practical illustration of the Physical Sciences, have 
“= made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

eir Catalogue of School Apparatus, designed particularly 
for the requirements of Schools includes many pieces of late 

assist in lection, including one especially arrang 

for, and adopted by the Boston Groenar Schools. 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 
Instruments, and their prices will be at as low rate as 
is or a for good workmanship. 
eir catalogue contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
all sections of the country. 

Every article will be warranted to be as represented in 
the description, to be of good materials, and thoroughly well 
made and finished, and worthy of the high reputation which 
the manufacture of E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
held for over twenty years. 

When desired, the Apparatus will be guaranteed against 


or injury in transportation. 

Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed = 

J. Browning of London, and of Paris, 
manufacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation. 

Manufactory in Brockline, Mass. 

Office in 150 Tremont Street ; — Hours between 
10:00 and 12:00 A, Mm . 23 


New-England Journal 
to ane Seal BINDERS for those desiring 


files of our Journal, two 
ef very neat Binders, which will hold the numbers of 
valuhin® eat: ‘These will be found very convenient and 
j tee iy Prices :—\n full cloth, stamped with name of the 


13 Tremont Place 
BOSTON, 


$1.25; in cloth and r sides, $1.00. Postage on 
sich 28 ‘cents, which should ‘be remitted with the ocder.— 
ess NEW.ENGLAND F¥OURNAL OF EDUCA- 

16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


TION, 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. aa 


—Ws. Warren, LL.D., 

resident. For information concerning any Department 

address the pee Boston, Mass. 4 
School of Theology—Dean, Rev. J. E. Latimer, D.D. 
School of Law— Hon. Geo. 5. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’1 Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W. Lindsay, D.D. 
College of Music—Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus. D. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. rsth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouGtas. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, Nerthfield, Minn. te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Strona, D.D. 


COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both SEXES ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 


penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32 m 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N.H. Ad- 
dress the President, A. D. Smiru, D.D., LL.D. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 
ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
For information adévese Dr. J.V. Lancsna, Albeng, N.Y. 


BELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
New York City. For and information apply to 
Austin Fuint, JR. Secretary, 


A DAMS ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. eo Boys tor College tm the 
most thorough manner. Address W. R. Dimmock, LL.D. 
BARRE ACADEMY, a Classical and Scientific School. 
J. S. Spaucpmne, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 22 


BcLectiIc MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February. Publishes The Medical Eclectic, 
8 pp.; $1.50 a year. S en copies furnished. Address 
OBERT S. NewrTon, M.D., 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 


IAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE 
: OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
For circulars address Joun A. Murpuy, M.D. 29 m 
EDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard University. 
For catalogue or further information address Dr. R. 
Fitz, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. 


EW YORK HOMCOPATHIO MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. Dowtinc, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical De tt. For cire and information 
address Prof. C. 1. Parpes, 426 East a6th street, 


N.Y. For cata- 


HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clint 
rown. D.D. 


logues address the President, S. G. 


OwAED UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional departments, conducted 


COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For etc., 
address the President, Gzorcz F. Macoun, D.D. 


LLINOIS UNDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, Lil. . M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEG F AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 5 

COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


NOX COLLEGE, Galesb , Lilinois. For cat- 
alogues or information, address 
_25m Newton Bateman, Pres’t. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGMAN. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREws. 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE, W. Crarx, President, Amherst, Mass. 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, IIl. 

For particulars address C. H. Fowier, D.D., Prest. 
Coll. of Lit. and Science—Prof. D. Bonbright, A.M., Dean. 
College of Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., " 
Woman's College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, “ 
College of hg yd (Garrett Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 

fudge H. Booth, LL-D., D 
College Hon. e H. .» Dean. 
College of Medicine ak eS Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. wish, Principal. 
Conservatory of Music—Oscar A. Mayo, ‘Director. 1622 


RoCsESsTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 
YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
Haven, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor. Has the following 
D ts 
Goll. of Lib’1 Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. Hyde, M.D., Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 
For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A.M., Registrar. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
Ss the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. Macitt, Swarthmore, Penn. 


Garson CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
Iowa. For catalogue, etc., Avex. Burns, Prest. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
ia E. H. Caren, President. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


UN IV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’] College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments: — C Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. BuckHaM, Pres. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 


catalogue containing courses of study in Departments of 


UNIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical Dept, Phil 
adelphia. For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. RoGERs, 
Dean, P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. — 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS 
ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific D t. 
D. H. Cochrang, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Schenectady, N. Y. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sot. 22 and 23. SAMUEL 
KNEELAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 22 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL—Scientific D 


REPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Science. A. Coin, 1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 
RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowng, Troy, N Y¥ 
S HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G, J. Brusu, New Haven, Ct. 


CHOOL OF MINES, Columbia College. For infor- 
mation address Dr. C, F. Cuanpusr, E. 49th St., N.Y. 


ARREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BurBANk, Prin. 


WORCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THompson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentewn, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Bkakety,Ph.D. 
ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address C. ‘Principal. 46 22 


M42LEWOOD INST, Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 


INSTITUTE, for oy | Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
A School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best seminaries for young ladies in New 
England. Splendid location; rooms beautifully furnished ; 


ll departments thoroughly sustained ; a corps of twelve su- 
tor instractors. Send for catalogue A Prof. H. 
Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


Arts and Science, to C. J. STrLe, LL.D., Provost, or 
poring 


Prof. J. P. of Faculty of 
ILLIAMS COLLEGE, Wilhamstown, Mass. 
Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. 8. 
For information apply to P. A. CHADBOURNE, Pres’ t. 


UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn., 
of study — Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


ALE LLEGE, NewHaven, Conn. For catalogues 
and fress F. B. DEXTER, 
EOL. SEMINARY closes in May, and 
Address the President, J. F. 
Hurst, D.D. Madison, N. J. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Pars Year opens in August and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. BanTon. 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


F. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
ts. Music and Exocution within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
PsrersiLea’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students ef Music. Applicants will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 
MUSIC SCHOOL, 28: Columbus Ave.,“Boston. 152% 


“| twenty-one years of age. 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established i825. Has 
prepared over 600 Y F Men for College. Address 

W. S. Smrru, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes. ‘Three courses of 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHorgs, A.M., Prine. 


CQBAUNCY - HALL SCHOOL, 259— 265 Boylston 
street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatery, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three to 
Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. m" 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 
Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Benj. F. Mitts, A.M., Principal. 
reparato epartment of Boston University. Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. First-class My-ical 
and C cial depar D. By 
Leg, Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common an/ stific 
pursuits, C. B. Metca.r, Superintendent. 9 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, M PO Bri 

Conn. A Home School for Boys and C & Paren’ 
care and instruction. Address/ 4” in J. K. 
Buck.iyn, A. 


PEINCETON COLLEGE Prepy “y School, 
_ Princeton, N. J. Term opens Sep’ ddress the 
Principal, Rev. C. J. or Rey HARRIs, 
Treasurer of the College. 30m 
ns Sept. 8, 1875. ew Gymnasium. $400 per year. 
Send for circular to Messrs, WriGHT & Donan. 4om 


UTGERS COLLEGE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
New Brunswick, N. F. 
prep ‘or C usiness, or Scientific 
Rev. SAML. Ph.D. Instructor in Natural Sci- 
ences. Circulars free. Rev. ABRAM THomPsoN, Rector. 


S*: JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Has many advantages in point of morals, scenery, and 
health. Aims to be not inferior te the very best schools.— 
Apply to H. T. Fuusr, Principal. 5 3m 


PRINGFIELD COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, 
Mass. For particulars address M. C Srespins, A.M. 


ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College. 
Providence, R. I. The most practical institution 


ess Rev. F. 


learning in the State. Send 10 cts. fer catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warner, Principal, 
W SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 


RAPHAEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Twenty-four Plates, reproduced by the Helio precess, 
including the Visitation,” two of the Holy 
Family,” the “*‘ Madonna of the Fish,’’ and the “ Bearing 

of the Cross.” A superb volume. 4to; $10.00. 


TOSCHI’S ENGRAVINGS. 


From Frescoes of CorrgeGGIO and PARMEGIANO; 24 Plates 
reproduced by the Heliotype process from the “ ny 
Collection of Engravings,” at Harvard University. 
beautiful volume. $10.00. 


6 All he 48 engravings contained in these two volumes, 
but made from larger plates, can be had separately at $1.50 
each. Send for Catalogue of Heliotypes of Classic and Pop- 
ular Engravings. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN 
BIOGRAPHY. 


By Francis S. Draks. 1 vol. ; large 8vo. 
Cloth, $6.00; Sheep, $7.00. 
This important work has been carefully revised and cor- 
rected to date. It contains biographical sketches of nearly 
ten thousand persons, dead and living, who are either Amer- 
ican by birth or connected with American history by events 
in their career, It is a careful and accurate work, and should 
be in every public College, School, Professional, and Family 
Library as a standard and indispensable book of reference. 


1019 pages ; 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of. 


price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


| 
| | is 
| 
Heliotype Books. 
| 
| 


ii 


NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 
Columbia College, 


East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 
FACULTY. 


Cc. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. an 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General 


Frederick Stengel, 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 

The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of 
viz: — I. Civil Engineering; I]. Mining Engineering; I11. 
Metall ; IV. Coology and Natural History; V 
ica] and Applied Chemistry. There is a ory year 
didates for a degree ma ia] arrangement, pursue any 
of the branches taught 44 tee without previous exam- 
iathon. 

_ Expansss.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 
= students in Chemistry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 

pecial students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. Pecuniary aid extended to those not able to 
meet the expenses of the Scheol. 

For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 
Cc. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. 1 
YALE COLLEGE, 

Medical Department. 
The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
Term in the Winter. The next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July rst. The Spring term 
isa term, in which instruction is given chiefly by rec- 
itations. term begins October 21st, 1875. 
President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 

PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom.andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, M.D. 
Princ. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. and 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 

FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 
= Laboratory expenses, $10.00; Lecture term, $105.00; 

tor’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation on, For 
further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. ' 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R IL. 
Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1375. 


course of study two years. 
Special and Advanced Course has been established for 


or information, 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Or T. B. Stocxwa tt, C. P. S., 

Providence, R. I. 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Spring and Summer term opens on Monday, February 1 
1876, at 2.00 P. M., at which time a new class will begin the 


or catalogue, add at New Britain, 
L N. CARLETON, Principal.) 


PRINCE’S HILL 
Family and Day School, 
BARRINGTON CENTRE, R.1. 
: Fall Term of sixth School year commences first Monday 
ISAAC F. CADY, A.M., Principal. 


Howard’ s California Calculator 


Price 50 Cents. 
The Newest, Quickest, and Most Complete Instruc- 
tor for all who desire to be Quick at Figures. 


Wonderful and Startling 
Discoveries have recentlv been made, simplifying and short- 


ing all the i of numbers, so as to RAPID 
RECKONING easy to all,— so easy that a child, without 
and 


‘| THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


Representative Booksellers 


OF 


NEW ENGLAND. 


25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 
blishers, Wholesale Booksellers, and Stationers, 
_ New-England Agents for the Publications of 
Scribner, Armstrong & . . . . - New York. 
Orders from Teachers and School Officers 
40 will receive prompt attention. m 
OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Weel St., 10 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON 


Supply School and College Text-Books and Stationery, and 


| keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-Engl 


Agents for Books of Witson, Hinxte & Co., Cincinnati. 
Correspondence invited. Send :or catalogues. 23 


-“NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
32 Cornhill, Boston, 


published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 
We supply the above publications to Teachers and school 
officers for i i i 


also all articles in the Schoo! Book and Stationery line. 


Send for our complete catalogue. 23 
UTTLE & CO.,, 
BOOKSELLERS, ...+++++ Rutland, Vt. 


Supply Vt. Teachers. Send for ro p. illus. catalogue /ree. 


OOKBUYERS will find their orders 


E. STEVENS & : 
Letters ef enquiry as to prices, etc., are invited. Any 
will be carefully 


THE 


Franklin Series 


OF 
READERS: 


THE 


THE 


George P. Marsh, Halleck, 
Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, and the best Amer- 
ican and European scholars. 


An Indispensable Requisite 


FOR EVERY 


Teacher, Advanced Student, Intelligent Family, 
Library, and Professional Person, is 


THE BEST ENGLISH DIOTIONARY 


GET THE BEST. 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


ny 10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 


3000 Engravings ; 1840 Pages Quarto; Price $12. 
“THE BEsT PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


ew-England Agents fer A E 
nj gents fer AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


«# A National Standard. The authority in the Gov- 


x introduction or examination, at lowest rates; | ernment Printing Office at Washington. 


a Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, 
hittier, Willis, Saxe, Elihu 


A New Feature. 
To the 3000 Illustrations heretofore in waews 


Unabridged, we have recently added four pages 


COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


executed with intelligence and promptness by GEO. | 
., Booksellers, Cincinnati, O. | ¢ngraved expressly for the work at large expense. 


——ALso —— 


on receiPt of the advertised Pris®: | Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary. 


1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. Price $5. 


> The National Standard. 


Proof, 2O TO tl. 
The sales of Webster’s Dictionaries throughout the coun- 


pe 1873 were twenty times as large as the sales of any 
ot 


er Dictionaries. Proof sent on application. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Sfringfield, Mass. 
‘ooksellers. 


Sold by all B 


—_0 


Webster’s Prim’y School Dictionary, Engravings. 
7 ‘ 


Common School * 
High School 297 
a Academic Be 
$6 Counting House ‘ with numerous illus- 


HANDSOMES JZ; érations and many valuable tables not to be found elsewhere. 


Published by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 


CO., New York. 46a 


BEST! 


JUST ADOPTED FOR 
THE BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


Please send for sample pages and testimonials, 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 


45 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Vienna Exposition of 1873. 

For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 

36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


any other instructor, can learn any rule in a few minutes, 
so RAPID in execution that what before was the work of 
HOURS becomes the work of MINUTES. 

The author invites special attention to his new, simple, and 
wonderful rule for computing INTEREST. By this 
rule interest on MILLIONS of examples can be accurately 
computed INSTANTANEOUSLY for three periods of time 
at ANY RATE percent. The latter rule also been 
adapted to computing interest on British 4 

the affirmation is book must 
speedil its place in every school in country. 

Suse Lecture, with illustrations of 
will be given every day at 11.00 A. M. and 4.00 and 7.00 P. M. 
at 636 Broadway « W. City. The attendance of 
Teachers, pupils, and all interested in the study of figures is 


invit 
AGENTS WANTED for the sale of the work in the 
States and Territories. A ements can be made with the 
the author only. Address C. FRUSHER HOWARD), 626 
Broadway, N.Y. ; at San Francisco, Cal., or.at “‘ American 
Exchange,” 449 Strand, W. C., London. 44 tf 


THE MICHIGAN TEACHER 
Will be supplied until January 1, 1876, at 
$1.00 per annum. 
Sample Copies, Ten Cents. 
Commended by the New- England Fournal of ducation 


and many other 
Address H. A. FORD, 
ad Michigan. 


The Favorite School Teat-Books. 


(POWPERTH WAIT & C20.'8 
Epucarionat Series. 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers, 
WARREN'S New Geographies, 
HAGAR’S Mathematical Series, 


The Nation. 


A Teacher may easily get 


The Nation free by procuring 
Jour other subscribers. 


The Nation is sent five weeks 
for 25 cents, —half-rate for 


They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the introduction. 


Address Box 25, New-York 


City. 45 ¢ 


Catalogues FREE.—Liberal terms for Intro- 
duction, and in Exchange for old Books in use. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, \ New England Agents, 
WALTER H. FAUNCE,) 39 Brattle St., Boston 


FOR WINTER SCHOOLS.—Many 


with your name neat] 

ample 60 different designs for printing, sent with 

each . ©. CANNON, 


VISITING CARDS, ald 10 varieties 


rinted on them all, sent post-paid to 
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New School Books. 


The Publishers beg to invite the attention of Teachers 
and Educationists to the following new and important edu- 
cational works which they have recently published : 


Swinton’s Geographical Course 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 
Author of “Word-Book Series,” “Outlines of History,” 
“ Language Lessons,” &c. 

In the preparation of these works the aucmor nas not been 
content with making merely a skillful compilation; he has, 
in fact, remodeled the subject of Geography in accordance 
with the most advanced —— now pursued in our leading 
cities, and has introduced features of such novelty and im- 
portance that the publication of these books must mark a 
NEW ERA IN GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING. 

The Course is embodied in two books, namely : 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Designed as a Class-book for Primary and Intermediate 
Grades, and as a complete Shorter Course. 132 pages, 
8vo. $1.20. 

COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Physical, Industrial, and a Special phy for each 
State in the Union. Designed as a Class-book for Inter- 
mediate and Grammar grades. 136 pages, 4to. $2.00. 

*,* Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 
duction of these G phies. A copy of the “ ELemznTary 

GrocrapPny” will mailed on receipt of 50 cents, and of 

the “‘Comp.ete Grocrapny’’ on receipt of gocts., if desired 
examination with a view to introduction. Specimen 

pages sent free on application. 


II. 
ROBINSON’S 


Shorter Course in Mathematics. 


Epitep sy D. W. FISH, M.A. 
In this course the Scrznce oF ARITHMETIC, both Oral 
(Mental) and Written, in all its various grades and appli- 
cations to business purposes, is thoroughly and practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded books. 
The series is substantially bound in cloth, and the two 
Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with appropriate 
and beautiful designs. 
We claim to offer, in this series, the cheapest, the dest, 
and the Aandsomest Shorter Course in Mathematics 
now before the public. 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 

168 pages. Price 50 cents. 
COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. 

508 pages. Price $1.40. 
COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 

462 pages. Price $2.00. 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 

284 pages. Price $1.00. 
ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 

192 pages. Price $1.25. 

The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC is also published 

in Two Volumes — Part I. and Part Il. Price 80 
cents each. 
*,* We will send sample copies of The First Book, 
and of The Complete Arithmetic, for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for the two 
books; Part I. and Part Il. for 50 cents each; The 
Algebra for $1.50; and The Problems for $1.00 each. 
Specimen pages and full descriptive circulars of the Series 
will be sent on app.ication. 


White’s Progressive Art Studies. 


By GEORGE G. WHITE. 


Mr. Wuirts has solved the problem of a rational system 
of Drawing adapted to our common educational wants, 
whereby more real progress may be attained in less than 
half the time required by other systems, and at far Zess cost. 
The system is issued in the form of Cards—the only proper 
way of presenting the copies to the eye of the student— 
neatly encased in envelopes containing 12 with an ac- 
companying Manual of Instructions, and sheets of blank 
drawing paper. 

The whole Course, when completed, will comprise a 
thoroughly Comprehensive and Scientifically Graded System 
of Drawing in the various branches of Art, including /”- 
dustrial, Ornamental, Landscape, Animal, and Figure 


Drawing, &c. 

NOW READY. 
THE ELEMENTARY SERIES. This Series is 
comprised in 48 Cards, neatly inclosed in envelopes of 
12 each, with sheets of Drawing Paper and an accompa- 
nying Manual of Instructions for each set. The sets are 
designated as follows : 
A Lines and their Combinations ....Price 60 cents. 


B Cubic Diagrams ...-seccscsessees Price 60 cents. 
C Light and Shade ...+.-..+++++++: Price 60 cents. 
D Practical Studies Price 60 cents. 


*,* We shall be pleased to send sample Sets of the Ek- 
Series for examination witha view to introduction, 
on receipt of $1.25. 
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_ A SHORTER COURSE IN 
Civil Government. 


Consisting of Seventy Lessons, arranged in Topics, with 
for Convenience in Teaching” Pre- 
= for the use of Common, Select, and mar 

ools. By Carvin Townsenp, author of “ Analysis 

of Civil Government,” “A Compendium of Commercial 

Law,” “Analysis of Letter Writing,’ &c. Cloth; 240 

pages. Price, $1.00. 

*,* By mail to Educationists, for examination with a view 
to introduction, on receipt of 60 cents. 

*,* Tue EpucaTionaAt Reporter for July will be sent 
to Teachers and Educationists on application. Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 


138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 


For the New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, Gen'l Agt., 
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The Schoolmaster of Alsace. 
(Imitated from the French.) 


BY C. H. GATES. 


’Twas in a school of old Alsace, 
Where boys and girls, a little class, 
The sunbeams glistening as they pass, 
Were standing up to read ; 
The children’s voice is hushed and low, 
The aged teacher has told them so, 
In words which deep emotion show : 
Speak softly, my little class, 
Let the German patrol pass, 
For the children of Alsace 
In French now dare not read ! 


While thus he spoke of his country dear, 
His eyes were wet with many a tear, 
And yet Hope conquered every fear, 

As he taught their duty and need : 
At night, when in prayer you raise the hand, 
Speak in the tongue of your own dear land, 
Your fathers’ tongue, that gallant band 
Whose blood has stained our every strand: 

While the German patrol pass, 

Speak softly, my little class ; 

For the children of Alsace 

In French now dare not read! 


Children whom war has sadly tried, 
Mindful of those who bled and died, 
Let the new frontier be cast aside 
From your hearts that still must bleed ; 
With eyes that fondly turn to Home, 
Grow strong; the hour must surely come 
When your fatherland, now crushed and dumb, 
Will call you back to your cherished home : 
While the German patrol pass, 
Speak softly, my little class, 
But the children of Alsace 
In French once more shall read ! 


The Teacher an Educator. 


BY ALBERT G. BOYDEN, A.M., BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


(Read before the American Institute of Instruction at Providence, July gth.] 
RELATION OF THE TEACHER TO THE SCHOOL. 

The subject upon which I wish to speak to-day has 
reference to the aims of education. Our schools are 
justly regarded as exerting a decisive influence upon 
the character of the children who attend them. The 
nature of the child is such that what the school does, or 
fails to do, for him must tell upon the entire future of 
his being. Our children are our most sacred treasures. 
The school has a vital connection with our dearest in- 
terests and our highest hopes. What shall be the char- 
acter of our schools, is therefore a question of the first 
importance, 

Many conditions are requisite for a good school, but 
when we come to the working point, to the quality of 
its influence, the school is the man or woman at the 


it is better for the child to have a log hut for a school- 
house and a pine slab for a seat, with President Mark 
Hopkins for his teacher, than to have the most palatial 
schoolhouse ever built and all its appliances, with an 
incompetent person for a teacher. It is personal influ- 
ence that leads the pupil. It is the character of his 
leader that stamps itself upon the plastic mind of the 
child. The teacher is the school, but whether he shall 
lead his pupils to a true life, or rob them of their birth- 


pe right, depends upon his aim, the ultimate object for 


which he works. The end for which he lives deter- 
mines his character as a man, the object for which he 
works as a teacher determines the character of the 
school. 

DIVERSITY OF VIEWS ON EDUCATIONAL TOPICS 


Many questions concerning schools are being dis- 
cussed. What shall be the course of study? What 
branches shall be taught, in what order, to what extent, 
with what appliances, and what is the best method of 
teaching them? ‘To what extent shall text-books be 
used, and how shall they be used? How shall the 
school be graded? By whom and how shall examina- 
tions and promotions be made? What is the best 
mode of supervision for the schools? These and many 
other questions claim attention. They are very impor- 
tant questions, and demand all the wisdom that can be 
brought to their solution. There- never was a more 
general interest in such discussions than at the present 
time. This fact is encouraging, because it shows that 
the present condition of things is not satisfactory, that 
something better is sought. It is equally true that 
there never was a greater diversity of views upon edu- 
cational topics than at present. This fact is not so en- 
couraging, because some things ought to have been set- 
tled long ago. There ought to be sound frincipiles of 
education upon which all are agreed, to give unity, a 
definite aim, and a system in our educational work. 

Go to the teachers of New England, take the whole 
range from the teacher of the smallest country school 
to the president of the university, and put these two 
questions : first, What is the ultimate object for which 
you are working, toward which all your plans and action 
tend? second, What principles of education guide your 
efforts to secure this object? How many of these 
teachers will be found to have this object distinctly and 
steadily before the mind? How many will be able to 
state the principles which guide their action? I do not 
mean to imply that teachers work without any thought 
of the end to which they are educating their pupils, 
without any regard to the principles of education ; but 
I mean to say that the thought is so much given to 
means and methods that the end toward which the 
work is tending is not kept prominently in view as it 
should be. The course of study, the methods of teach- 
ing, the use of appliances, the examination and super- 
vision of schools, are only means, not the end. The 
effect upon the character of the pupil caused by the em- 
ployment of these means is decided by the aim which 
directs their use. 

THE ULTIMATE AIM OF THE SCHOOL. 

The question paramount to all others is, What shall 
be the ultimate aim of the school ; to what end shall all 
the plans and efforts of the teacher be directed? This 
question can be answered intelligently only by the 
study of the nature of man, What is the child, and 
what is he capable of becoming? this must decide the 
aim of his education. “Man is the crowning work of 


All the physical 
and vital forces of the universe are acting in it. The 
action of these forces in man links him so closely to 
every part of the material world that he feels all 
its pulsations in his own organism. The marvellous 
connection of his mind with the physical world through 
his senses is more mysterious than the creation of a 
universe. This perfection of his body gives him power 
to enter into sympathy with all nature, which the in- 
finite wisdom of the Creator has so wonderfully adapted 
to minister to his enjoyment and well-being. He is a 
child of nature. Man enters upon life one of the most 
helpless of all creatures, entirely dependent for what he 
shall have, and what he shall become, upon the power, 
care, and guidance of others. He is born into society, 
and while he must stand or fall as an individual, he is 
placed in such a relation to his fellows that he cannot 
grow as a man out of society. “It is there alone his 
faculties, expanded in full vigor, shine out ; there only 
reach their proper use.” He is the child of man as well 
as the child of nature. The highest fact of his nature 
is that he is endowed with that rational, moral, an‘ spir- 
itual life which allies him to the Infinite mind, and 
gives him the power, when he has gained command of 
himself, to comprehend and control all that is below him. 
His mind “is made in the image and after the likeness 
of God.” He is a personal being, self-active, puttin 
forth energy, encircling the globe in his thought and ac- 
tion, studying its structure and the history of that struc- 
ture in the stony pages of its crust, and ranging through 
the starry realms of space with his extended vision. 
He reads the phenomena and laws of his own and 
other minds, and holds communion with the Father of 
his spirit. He is at once the child of nature, the child 
of man, and the child of God, “ heir of all things, hav- 
ing the promise of the life that now is and of that 
which is to come.” If he seeks the highest good and 
chooses to be a co-worker with God, he may grow to 
the stature of perfect manhood. If he chooses to 
follow the bent of selfish inclinations, he may go down 
to destruction. He may be wise or he may be foolish. 
He may become an angel or a fiend. His choice de- 
termines his character, and his education decides what 
his generic choice or purpose in life shall be. 

To see more definitely what the aim of education 
should be, we need to notice the different powers of the 
mind and the conditions of their activity. The mind 
can know. It knows the objects in the world of matter 
and in the world of mind. The mind can feel, and its 
feeling is produced by its knowledge. The mind can 
choose, and the choosing is occasioned by feeling. The 
mind has three different modes of acting, — knowing, 
feeling, and choosing. We feel because we know, and 
we choose because of knowledge and feeling. 


The mind knowing is intellect. Intellect has differ- 
ent modes of acting, and these distinct modes of act- 
ing are called faculties. The intellect may act in gain- 
ing a knowledge, through the senses, of external ob- 
jects,—it is then called the perceptive faculty. The in- 
tellect reproduces and recognizes past mental states,—it 
is then called memory. It combines thoughts of parts of 
different wholes to form the thought of a new whole un- 
like any perceived,—it isthen called imagination, The 
intellect may form ideas consisting of the qualities 
common to all the objects of a kind,—it is then called 
the power of ganeralization. It may judge of the re- 


lations of classes of objects to find the truths concerning. 


them,—it is then called judgment, or reasoning. 
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The intellectual faculties hold the relation of de- 
pendence upon one another. The first activity of the 
mind is in perceiving the qualities of external objects. 
It perceives these qualities through the different senses, 
and associates them with one substance, thus forming 
the complex idea of an individual object. This idea 
includes only those qualities which the mind has per- 
ceived in the object. All ideas of external objects 
come to the mind through the senses. The idea can 
be gained only when the external object is present to 
the mind, and should be immediately expressed by the 
appropriate term. The idea is soon lost if not em- 
bodied in a word, indeed it is not distinctly formed till 
it is expressed. 

The memory reproduces and recognizes the ideas 
gained by the perceptive faculty ; hence the first activity 
of the memory depends on the previous action of the 
perceptive faculty. 

The imagination combines thoughts of parts of dif- 
ferent objects which have been perceived, and which 
memory holds in mind to form its ideal object ; hence 
the activity of the imagination depends upon the ac- 
tivity of the perceptive faculty and the memory. 

The power of generalization in forming the idea 
which consists of the qualities common to all the objects 
of a kind, must use the qualities which the mind has 
perceived and remembered, The activity of the power 
of generalization then depends upon the activity of the 
perceptive faculty and memory. 

The ideas of classes of objects must be known and 
remembered, that the reasoning power may judge of 
their relations ; hence the activity of the reasoning 
power depends on the activity of all the other intel- 
lectual faculties. 

The mind is one, not divided, but having distinct 
modes of activity. Skill in the use of any faculty is 


. acquired only by the right use of that faculty. The 


right action of one power, will not give strength to an- 
other power that is not used. The activity of each 
faculty should be guided by its relation to the other 
faculties. All the intellectual faculties are more or less 
active in the child. His imagination begins to form 
ideal objects as soon as he has the perceptions for 
them ; he begins to generalize as soon as he has the 
facts about individual objects, and he raises questions 
about the causes of things, which the ablest philoso- 
phers cannot answer. As fast as the perceptive faculty 
furnishes material which the imagination and power of 
generalization can use, these powers should be called 
to use it, so that all the faculties shall be cultivated 
according to their relative activity. 

The perceptive faculty predominates in activity in 
the child. He finds special delight in the use of his 
senses. Everything about him is new, and he must 
know something about it. He is so eager to know 
that, like the butterfly flitting from flower to flower, he 
goes rapidly from one new thing to another without 
stopping to examine anything closely. It is at this 
time when the child finds such keen delight in using 
his senses, that his mind should be trained to use each 
sense in noticing with closest attention the objects 
about him, to form the habit of observing every object 
that comes before him. Habits of observation formed 
later in life, can never be as strong and serviceable as 
those begun in early childhood. The perceptive fac- 
ulty must always take the lead of the other intellectual 
powers ; all the products of the imagination, and of the 
reflective power, are conditioned upon its development. 

The mind feeling is the sensibility, or the power by 
which we enjoy or suffer. The intellect and the sensi- 
bility act together. The different forms of sensibility 
are the appetites, desires, and affections. The appe- 
tites, as defined by Dr. Hopkins, are those cravings of 
the animal nature which have for their object the well- 
being of the body, and the continuance of the race. 
They originate in the body, are periodical, and have a 
physical limit. 

“The desires are the cravings for those things that are 


necessary for the upbuilding of a perfect mind. They 
have the same relation to the well-being of the mind 
that the appetites have to that of the body.” The 
specific desires are the desire of continued existence, 
of property, of knowledge, of power, of esteem. The 
general desires are the desire of good, of liberty, of 
society. The desires have reference to the good of the 
individual. They may become selfish, or they may be 
benevolent. They have no limit in themselves, but 
grow by being indulged, and are to be controlled. 

The affections are that form of the sensibility which 
brings us into relation to others, and have for their 
object the well-being of others. They lead to the 
doing of good to others; or to the infliction of evil 
upon others, “ for the well-being of the individual or of 
the community of which the individual is a part.” 

The objects of the appetites, desires, and affections, 
afford enjoyment. Every object which affords enjoy- 
ment is regarded a good, and the enjoyment which the 
object gives is also considered a good. These different 
forms of good are motives to choice and action. 
“ Without the sensibility there is no motive.” 

The mind choosing is the will. Again, taking the 
definition of Dr. Hopkins, “the will is that constituent 
of man’s being by which he is capable of free action, 
knowing himself to be thus capable.” “There are two 
essential elements in the will: the power of choice, and 
the power of volition, or the power to carry out the 
choice in action. The volition is always according to 
the choice ; the choice is free.” As we have shown the 
products of the sensibility are the objects of choice, and 
generally two different forms of good, “one higher in 
kind and more valuable than the other,” are presented, 
and the sense of obligation always affirms that we 
should choose the higher good. This sense of obliga- 
tion is the moral element of our nature. The choice is 
made in view of the object, and of the sense of obliga- 
tion. The good presented is a motive to choice, and 
the sense of obligation is another motive. If the sense 
of obligation be followed, the highest good will be 
chosen. “The choice then is the fundamental, voluntary, 
moral part of the will.” Since the action is always ac- 
cording to choice, the choice determines the character, 
for character is what one is as the result of his own 
free choice and action. The will implies both the sen- 
sibility and the intellect. “ Man is intellect, sensibility, 
and will combined.” 

Every child has these powers of which we have 
spoken, in the measure which God has given him. He 
starts in life with everything to learn. He has a body 
upon the health of which the activity and growth of the 
mind is conditioned. He has intellectual powers by 
which he can acquire knowledge ; sensibilities by which 
he can enjoy or suffer, and he is inclined to follow his 
natural appetites, desires, and affections, whether they 
lead him to right or wrong actions. He has a will, a 
moral nature by which he can choose what objects he 
will pursue, and can carry out his choice in action. 
Before him is the world of matter, and the world of 
mind, with an infinity of objects in each, in which he is 
to live, grow, form his character, and prepare for an 
endless future. Left to himself, he will never attain 
the end for which he was created. What then does he 
need to have done for him? His education must de- 
cide what manner of child he shall become. To be a 
man, all his powers must be called into exercise, and 
all must be trained to habits of right activity. He 
needs this training to give him the adi/ity to make the 
best use of all his powers; and he further needs this 
training of the moral and spiritual part of his nature, to 
give him the inclination to make the best use of all his 
powers. 

We learn then from the study of the nature of man, 
that the ultimate aim of education should be, #0 give the 
child the ability and the inclination to make the best use 
all his powers, both of body and mind. When he has 
gained this command of himself, he is ready to go forth 


as a man among his fellows, to choose his vocation, to 


carry on in himself the work of self-education, and to 
become a power for good, in serving God and his 
fellow-men. 

This training should begin with the life of the child, 
and should be persistently followed till he is established 
in the way he should go. It must begin in the home. 
The family is primarily responsible for the education of 
the child, The school is the supplement of the family. 
Its work is to carry forward the training that is well 
done in the family, to supply as far as possible the de- 
ficiency when there is neglect in the home. The end 
of education is one in the family and in the school ; the 
child is the same in each. 

The distinctive features of this view of the aim of 
education are first, that the child is to be regarded as a 
rational being, who needs to know himself, to know his 
relations to the external world, to his fellow-men, and 
to his Maker ; whose whole nature is to be cultivated ; 
whose powers are all to be developed into a vigorous 
life ; each power to be cultivated, not independently, 
but in the relation of its dependence upon the other 
powers. He is to get ideas by his own personal obser- 
vation ; express the ideas in proper language ; associ- 
ate them by the relations existing between the objects 
of thought, and between these objects and his own 
mind that they may be remembered ; and the ideas 
thus gained are to be used by the imagination and the 
reflective powers. His sensibilities are to be called 
into normal activity, and the right purpose is to be 
formed ; right habits of observation, of thought, of ac- 
tion are to be established. 

Second, that the child is a growing rational being, 
his body and mind subject to the same law of growth. 
Each must have food, each must digest and assimilate 
the food taken, and each must be developed by judi- 
cious, vigorous exercise. Time is required for the assim- 
ilation of the food taken, and for the training of the 
powers, hence the growth of the powers must be slow. 
He cannot travel by steam, but has to work his passage 
allthe way. The growth of the powers must be con- 
tinuous, the training must be carried steadily forward 
till the child become an independent worker having full 
command of himself. 

Third, that the child is a sedf-active being, a free, per- 
sonal cause. He must observe, remember, imagine, 
and think, for himself. He must form his own purpose, 
and carry out that purpose by his own will-force. No 
other can perform these acts for him any more than he 
can eat for him. Nothing should be done for the child 
which he can properly do himself. It is by well-directed 
self-activity that he is to grow. “He naturally delights 
in activity, and his desire for activity grows with his 
growing powers.” 

If this be the true aim of education, then all our 
training ought to be guided by the laws which control 
the growth of the man, all our courses of study ought 
to be arranged according to the order of mental devel- 
opment, and all our methods of teaching should grow 
out of these principles of education derived from the 
study of the nature of man. We can never have any 
true system of education till it rests on this foundation. 
The most important of all studies for every superintend- 
ent of schools and for every teacher is the study of man, 
that we may come to a better knowledge of the laws 
which govern the growth of the man, and have some prin 
ciples of education to guide us in our school work, so 
that our children may be delivered from the routine 
work of cramming text-books, and be led to use their 
powers in a rational way. 

In some of our large cities and towns, whose schools 
are regarded by the smaller towns as a model for their 
imitation, the plan of procedure is to lay out the work 
for all the teachers by the month; each teacher is re- 
quired to take his class over a specified number of pages 
in the text-book during the month ; written examina- 
tions are had upon what is contained in those pages of 
the text-book, and the per cent. of correct answers ob- 
tained by each pupil is carefully recorded. The suc- 
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cess of the teacher, and the standing of each pupil in 
his class, and his promotion to the higher class, are all 
measured by the per cent. obtained in these examina- 
tions. The end of school work under this plan, with 
both teacher and pupil, is a high per cent. And what 
is accomplished under this plan? The teacher is ham- 
pered, his individuality destroyed, and his work be- 
comes drudgery. In the subjects studied the pupil gets 
nothing but empty words. No good habits of observa- 
tion and thought are formed, and the moral nature of 
the child is perverted. 

Pratical tests applied to the pupils will verify these 
statements. It seems as if the words of Horace Mann 
were being verified in these schools, when he says, 
“Some people think man is only a machine, and that 
the only difference between a man and a mill is, that 
one is carried by blood and the other by water.” This 
ranking of scholars, like stocks in the money market, by 
the rate per cent at which they can cram the words of 
the text-books into their minds, is practiced in all 
grades of schools. - Its influence is destructive to all 
true mental training. 

WHAT THE TEACHER AS AN EDUCATOR SHOULD KNOW. 

The teacher is and must be an educator,—and edu- 
cation is the training of the man as an organic whole. 
Every teacher should know those things in man which 
are common to all men. He should also know those 
things in which one man differs from another man ; es- 
pecially should he know his pupils in this way, for no 
two pupils are alike, nor can any two bear precisely the 
same treatment. The idea of a school presupposes that 
that the teacher is to train individuals in classes, he 
must know what is common to his pupils and in what 
they differ, that his training may be both comprehensive 
and practical. 

Every teacher should have the most thorough knowl- 
edge possible of the subject he attempts to teach. He 
should know the whole subject, that he may select what 
his pupils need and what they can understand, that he 
may teach each part of the subject in its proper relation 
to every other part. The teaching in each grade of 
school ought to prepare the pupil for that which is to 
come in the next grade above, from the primary school 
on to the end of his school course. There can be no 
systematic growth of the child without this condition. 
The prevalent idea that any one can teach a common 
school is destructive of all true work in education. 
The teacher of the primary school has the highest grade 
of educational work to do. She touches the springs of 
life and character, and she, of all others, should know 
what she is doing. 

Every teacher should have a clear and definite know!- 
edge of the principles of education already indicated to 
guide his training and to determine his methods of 
teaching. 

WHAT THE TEACHER SHOULD BE AS A MAN. 

I have spoken of the teacher’s relation to the school, 
of the diversity of views on educational topics, of what 
the ultimate aim of education should be, and of what 
the teacher as an educator should know. 

One other point which the limits of this paper will 
allow me to notice but briefly I wish to consider in clos- 
ing, and that is what the teacher should be as a man to 
bea true educator. The teacher should be a person of 
quick perception, of good judgment, of broad, deep, 
tender sympathies, that he come directly to the hearts 
of his pupils, with a strong will, and a sacred regard 
for truth and duty. He should be a whole-souled man, 
full of wisdom, full of energy, full of faith. He should 
be cheerful, hopeful, self-possessed, enthusiastic, decided. 
It is the spirit, the temper, the life of the teacher which 
impresses the child, and these unconsciously find ex- 
pression in the teacher’s face, in the tones of his voice, 
in his manners. Some one has said, “ A beautiful form 
is better than a beautiful face, but a beautiful behavior 
is better than a beautiful form.” “What a man is tells 


for vastly more than what he says.” And what he is 
“is the treasure which§a life has gathered.” The per- 
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sonal influence of the teacher is the most powerful 
means of moulding the character of the child. Another 
has said, “Of this, at least, we may be sure, the fixed and 
everlasting principles of character cannot be put aside, 
nor bribed, nor held in suspense, either to accommodate 
our moral indolence, or to atone for our neglect. 
What we are daily sowing in self-discipline, we shall 
reap in the failure or success of our work. We are 
watched, we are studied, we are searched through and 
through, by those we undertake to lead—not in a jeal- 
ous or malignant criticism, but in earnest good faith. 
A manhood that is manly, a womanhood that is womanly 
—these are not such ugly sights that young hearts should 
turn away from them or disown their fascination.” 


The Place of Woman in our Public Schools. 
BY MRS. EDNA CHENEY. 


[Concluded from last week.] 

But will the supply be adequate to the demand? A 
new social experiment always has a great advantage, 
because it draws out the most able and devoted spirits 
to work in it. I do not know the character of the 
women who have entered into this field of labor else- 
where, but I do know that in Boston we have got the 
very flower of her life and thought, and that it would 
be very hard to find any who would surpass them either 
in moral or intellectual qualifications. But we can not 
count such by hundreds any where. I wish, therefore, 
most earnestly to call upon women to prepare them- 
selves for this duty, by making themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the school system in its general aspects, 
and also with the special questions in regard to which 
public opinion is still divided. Some of the questions 
are of great importance to women, and women have 
peculiar qualifications for treating them. In addition 
to the religious, moral and sanitary questions, to which 
I have already referred, are two on which public opin- 
ion is still unformed, and which it seems to me the 
“mothers” should have a voice in deciding. The first 
is the question of corporal punishment in schools. A 
great diversity of opinion appears on this point. While 
Michigan reports that the schools have derived great 
advantage from its abolition, the New York Super- 
intendent reports a class of pupils who can not be dis- 
ciplined without it, and that the schools are suffering 
in consequence of its prohibition. On the other hand 
the Superintendent in Rochester reports a growing feel- 
ing against it. Can human nature be different in these 
different localities, or have Michigan teachers learned 
some secret or moral discipline unsuspected, as yet, in 
New York? Certainly, this is a question which comes 
home to every mother who must ask herself what pow- 
ers she ought to delegate to another, and as there is 
clearly much to be said on both sides, she ought to 
prepare herself by examination and reasoning, and not 
merely by feeling, to meet a question so important. 
At least in every girl’s school the mother sex should 
judge how far delicacy and self-respect are liable to in- 
jury from the use or probable abuse of punishment, 
and what more beneficial methods of discipline should 
be substituted for it. But one sex isno more able than 
the other to judge wisely without knowledge, and a 
hasty and ill-considered interference on this point is 
likely to produce reactions which will do more harm 
than good. 

The other very important question which is now di- 
viding opinion among the friends of education is that 
of the relation of school life to the home life, or the 
life of work for self-support. While some claim that 
the school should be directly responsible for the child’s 
future, and not feel that its function is fulfilled unless 
the pupil is sent into the world with a special fitness 
for special industrial work, by which a future mainte- 
nance is insured, others maintain that the province of 
the teacher is only to develop the intellectual powers 
and so provide the motive force which can be after- 
wards turned in any direction. How much these two 


extreme views can be united in the brief time and with 
the economical expenditure allotted to the public school 
course is the great problem of the educator. On this 
point the thought and interest of women who are accus- 
tomed to forecast their children’s future even from the 
cradles, is especially needed. The mother always has 
an ideal of her boy, and is never satisfied-that he should 
be a mere mechanical drudge, but strives night and day 
that he may have “a liberal education,” so that she is 
likely to value, perhaps to over value intellectual cul- 
ture. But she will, if she has known the hard experi- 
ence of life herself, also desire for her girls as well as 
boys a training which will not leave them at the mercy 
of fortune, but fit them to provide for themselves. 
And yet the single form in which the problem of edu- 
cation for girls—that of teaching or sewing—is usually 
presented is so narrow and poor, that it seems a waste 
to sacrifice to it any of the small opportunity for mental 
culture. 
women’s work, on which so much has been said, and 
on the whole so very ill said, that it is quite necessary 
for every woman having the welfare of her sex or coun- 
try at heart, to give it her earnest consideration. What 
is needed, is not passionate appeals or sentimental 
tears, but a thorough knowledge of the condition of 
work-women as it really is, of the causes that produce 
it and the means of cure. It is idle to tell of the low 
wages of slop-work, while to thousands of women it is 
the only resource, and they are unable to do anything 
better. They see in it a refuge from starvation, not a 
hindrance to better prices. 

The public school system also bears upon this ques- 
tion of labor in another way. By the fitness of women 
for teaching and the great demand for teachers, a blow 
is struck at the long established fallacy that women 
should not be paid as much as men for the same work, 
and already in ten States or Territories of the Union 
the monthly salary of female teachers is reported as 
the same as that of men, while it is less in only sixteen 
or seventeen, according to the reports. Many States 
have not reported on this point. It is in the oldest 
States that the greatest inequality still exists, and in 
Massachusetts it is the greatest, the average of men’s 
salaries being $93.65 per month, that of the women 
only $34.14. We must remember, however, that in 
Massachusetts the number of male teachers is very 
small, and that they are generally Principals of large 
schools. 

But the influence of women can be brought to bear 
upon this point also, to open the career of advance- 
ment to those women who devote their lives to educa- 
tion. No demand for increased pay will accomplish 
this, only a steady recognition of fitness for higher po- 
sitions and greater amount of work. 

I have thus hastily sketched the main points which 
present themselves in calling upon the women of the 
United States to take into their hands, in friendly co- 
operation with men, the public school system as a work 
which eminently belongs to them, as component parts 
of the social and industrial Commonwealth, and as we 
trust future members of the political direction of the 
country. It remains to suggest briefly how women can 
carry on this work, and I am tempted to say that all is 
comprised in one brief precept,— Make yourselves 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject.” I believe 
that I have read and heard more entirely ignorant and 
baseless criticism on the public schools than on any 
subject whatever, and that is saying a great deal. Do 
not consider that you are competent to express any 
opinion on the important questions I have suggested 
without personal knowledge of the schools. 

I wish that every woman’s club in the country,—and 
where these do not exist they should be formed for the 
purpose,—would take the matter in hand. Read the 
reports of school officers—of your own town, county, or 
State, and of every other, and of the earnest and able 
head of the National Bureau, General Eaton. These 
will be gladly furnished to you, free of expense. Make 


Here we touch again the great problem of — 
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provision for visiting the schools of your own town and The Spelling Reform. MATHEMATICS. 
others, as you have opportunity, and let the reports of 
in : : Do early all agree that the cause of education wou 
be greatly advanced if the present mode of spelling Problems. 


not hasten to take sides upon vexed questions, or to 
urge new measures. The good teachers and officers of 
schools will at once feel cheered and encouraged by 
your interest ; the bad may shrink from your inspec- 
tion, but you will soon find a gradual increase of life 
and interest in the schools, as the grass grows when 
the sun shines and the rain falls upon it. 

I have known more than one country town whose 
whole people were elevated and improved to a high 
standard by the interest one clergyman took in the 
public schools. I believe that if a small body of in 
telligent, educated, earnest women would devote their 
energies to the improvement of the schools in every 
town, they would do more for the moral, intellectual, 
and industrial improvement of the country than any 


other agency I can imagine. 


Rainy Days. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


A rainy day is not without its pleasures. The stu- 
dent especially may find much to amuse him in inclem- 
ent weather, when the rain is beating on the windows, 
and the rush of the torrent is heard in the street. 
Happy is the man who can draw up at such a time be- 
side a warm fire of wood or anthracite, and while ex- 
periencing the creature comfort of warmth, regale the 
mind with a good book. The volume itself must be 
just the one for the day—cheery, quiet, comforting. We 
have found “Elia” the perfection of a fireside com- 
panion ; the very cat beside us purrs with ati faction 
as we read him. 

Wet weather is the time, too, to reperuse old letters. 
What can be a sadder joy thanthis? Maybe the writers 
have fought the battle and laid down in peace ; maybe 
they are far away beyond the ken of correspondence ; 
sadder yet, they may have outlived our friendship. 
The very perfume haunting the yellow bundles, breathes 
of by-gone days. We catch ourselves in many a furtive 
sigh. Let us close the drawer ; it is better not to dwell 
too long upon the memories of the past. Still the im- 
patient rain-drops patter on the panes ; little torrents 
gush forth from spouts and eaves ; the passengers are 
blown hither and thither by the tempest. Yonder 
flaunts the red danger signal, as if we did not know 
there was a storm! We draw forth our herbarium and 
turn over its pages. There is no greater delight than 
this ; it compensates for all the trouble taken in col- 
lecting, preserving, and classifying the plants. There 
is a smell of the summer woods about them. Each 
specimen recalls to us the place where it was collected, 
and maybe the friend who shared our pleasure. Is it 
the charming Calypse? we met her first in the New 
Brunswick forests, and gave the botanists’ leap of joy. 
Is it Polygala /uten? we found it in the pine-barrens of 
New Jersey, guarded by musquito hosts. Here is the 


pretty Mite//a, which we plucked from amidst the damp 
ferns of the Cro’ Nest ravine—home of the “ Culprit 
Fay.” 

‘Independent of their zsthetic enjoyment, a herba- 
rium is alwaysinstructive. One cannot fail to gain some 
new idea of nature’s harmony in examining any classi- 
fied collection of natural objects. It is an epitome, as 
it were, of what creation offers. In very rainy weather 
it is not practicable to use the microscope, but we can 
mount and arrange our slides. 

We have merely mentioned the special line into which 
we ourselves would run for amusement while the skies 
are weeping. Each one will seek his own department 
of language, literature, or science. We cannot pre- 
scribe for the amusements of others ; instinctive pre- 
dilection must guide each individual. 

We have been supposing that our readers have hours 
of idleness ; but even conjecturing that they are busy, 
they may find a rainy day delightful. What would the 


sunshine be without the clouds? how much of joy would 
this life afford were it not tempered by its correspond- 
ing sorrow? 


could be superseded by an improved orthography, in 
which the same character should always represent the 
same sound. Some advocate adding a sufficient num- 
ber of letters to our alphabet to afford one letter for 
each elementary sound ; while others would use the 
same letters that we have at present, but with diacriti- 
cal marks added, such as are used in pronouncing-dic- 
tionaries to designate which of its several sounds a 
letter is meant to represent. There is still another 
class who would dispense with the common English 
alphabet altogether, and adopt a different one in its 
stead. 

During the past seven years my attention has been 
almost constantly drawn to the inconsistencies and ab- 
surdities of English orthography, and I have been led, 
from motives connected strictly with the profession I 
am engaged in, to study Phonetics, and to apply the 
results of my study to most practical uses. I had been 
from early childhood acquainted with my uncle, Enoch 


* | Whipple, who was born deaf, and who had been almost 


miraculously taught to talk, and to read the lips by the 
persevering efforts of his father, Jonathan Whipple ; 
and as I grew towards manhood, and reasoned that 
what had been done for him could be done for any in- 
telligent deaf mute, if suitable instruction were afford- 
ed, the desire to benefit that class of our unfortunate 
fellow-creatures took complete possession of me, and I 
commenced teaching the deaf, not the sign language, 
but articulation and lip-reading. 
At first my practice was to commence with the alpha- 
bet and teach the powers of the letters. This I did by 
pointing to the letter, and then making the correspond- 
ing sound, letting the pupil see the motion and posi- 
tions of my organs of speech, and often feeling the 
throat to distinguish between the vocals and aspirates. 
Some of the sounds I found it difficult to teach to my 
pupils. Such sounds as are formed with the mouth 
nearly or quite closed, and those that are produced in 
the back part of the mouth, being the hardest for the 
pupil to understand. So I was often compelled to 
draw on the board a diagram of the organs of speech, 
showing them in the position that I wished the pupil to 
imitate. I found that I could frequently convey a 
much clearer idea of the sound I wanted to teach, by 
means of a diagram, than I could by the mouth itself ; 
for in using the mouth, the operations of the organs of 
speech are, in a measure, hidden by the exterior por- 
tions of the face. After I had gone on for several 
years in that way, and had become quite expert in 
illustrating the action of the organs of speech, I suc- 
ceeded at last in reducing my diagrams tc a system, 
and so formed an alphabet which is not only perfectl 
phonetic, but which bears the same relation to spouch 
that notes bear to music. The notes on the staff cor- 
respond to certain keys of the organ or piano, which, 
when struck, give forth the sounds that were intended 
to be produced. So each letter of my Natural Alpha- 
bet is pictorial of the organs of speech placed in a cer- 
tain position ; and when in that position, if any sound 
is produced, it must of necessity be the sound required. 
In teaching the letters of the common alphabet to a 
little child, there is no process by which they can be 
impressed on the memory but by constant repetition. 
They bear no resemblance to the sounds they are made 
to denote, and the process of learning them is an act of 
sheer memory on the part of the pupil. But if the 
Natural Alphabet were to be taught, each letter would 
have a meaning of its own. It would interest the child 
by showing him, not only what sound it stood for, but 
also how to shape his mouth to make the sound. It 
would stimulate him to make an effort, and he could 
proceed in a day or two to put his knowledge to practi- 
cal use in yo-vea J easy words and sentences. To the 
foreigner it affords an easy and certain method of learn- 
ing to speak English, and an equally easy means where- 
by English speaking people can learn foreign languages. 
The Natural Alphabet is, as it were, the mouth 
transferred to paper ; and a page written or printed in 
that style, may be said almost literally to “speak.” 
ZERAH C. WHIPPLE. 
Mystic River, Conn., Oct. 23, 1875, 


{ 2 a | }? 
PROBLEM LVII.—What is the value of ~—_——~_ when nn is 
infinite ? [sort 

[The notation | » signifies the continued product of the numbers 
in the natural series from 1 to # inclusive.] ASHER B, Evans, 


PROBLEM LVIII.—If at the moment a column of 25 miles in 
length commences to march, a courier starts from the rear for the 
front, delivers his message there, and returns, meeting the rear just 
as it reaches the place of the original front: how far does the cou- 
rier travel ? J. S.R. 


PROBLEM LIX.—The top of a ladder standing on a plane is 27 
feet high ; but if it be turned through 90°, it will be 36 feet high, 
How long is the ladder ? J. S.R. 


Solutions. 
PROBLEM XLV.—Simplify tan (— log ¢ 2). 


Put {—; De Moivre’s formula gives tan x = 
Making x= —i loge 2 we have— — 
G. B. V. 


PROBLEM LI.—Let the centers of the circles be connected. The 
opposite sides of the quadrilateral thus formed are parallel and re- 
spectively perpendicular tothe common chords. Hence the oppo- 
site chords are parallel. jU.SR 

[Solutions also from E, H. C. and Asher B, Evans. ] 

PROBLEM XXXVIII.—Let C7D be the required curve rolling 
on the line ON, APB the conic section described by the pole 7. 
Take OM for the axis of x, and put OM=x, PM=sy ; then, by 
giving suitable values to ¢, m, , ¢, the equation of the conic sec- 
tion may be represented by y*-++-c2?+-2mx--2ny-+-e—0 ... (I). 

The straight line P7' joining the pole P, with the point of con- 
tact 7; will be a radius vector of the rolling curve, but a normal of 
the conic section, 


% 
Hence, ry} 
Again: PM is the perpendicular let fall from the pole P upon 
the tangent 07 of the rolling curve, but the ordinate of the conic 


section. 


(3). 
From the differential of (1) we find 

cx 

f 


Eliminating z, x, y by means of equations (1—4), we find the 


Hence, 


differential equation of the required curve. ASHER B, Evans. 


PROBLEM XX XII.—Taking the axis of the well as the axis of z, 
and a perpendicular to the axes of the log and well as the axis of 
x, and denoting the radii of the well and log, and the distance of 
their axes, by a, 4, and c, we have for the equation of the well and 
log: and .... (2). 

The volume of that part of the log removed being V, we have, 
since z and y are given from (2) and (1) in terms of x, 

1V=L dx dy | dx dy 

= 2cx—22+6 —c2 dx eee (3). 
c—b 


c-|-b 


The integral of (4) may be effected by the aid of series. When 
the axes of the well and log intersect, c=o, and (4) becomes— 


V=4 | (a®—x? dx==8 dx=s,389 cu. in. 


(when a=24 and 6=6). ASHER B, Evans. 


PROBLEM L.—Integrate y = | =. 
(<+4—4)—3), we may write 


A Bxt+C 
4+Cx—Bx—C, and .. A+B=0, A+C—B=0, 1=A—C; or, 


A=}, B=}, Hence, 

= Hog +H4 log 
= log (x—1) +4 log tan—* | 


3 


[Solution also from F._A, S.] 


ta 
7 
| 
i 
= 
4 
| 
4 | 
| VANS. 
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—j.S. R. gives a large number of definitions from different 
arithmetics for simple and compound numbers, and offers the follow- 
ing as an improvement on them all, with the request that some one 
will improve on his own : 

1. “A simple number is a number expressed in units of one or 
more orders, according to the scale of 10.” 

2. “A compound number is a number expressed by two or more 
simple concrete numbers, according to its appropriate scale.” 

We wil] suggest the following, and hope to hear from others : 

1. A simple number is expressed in terms of a single unit. 

2. A compound number is expressed in terms of different units of 
like kind. 

We do not consider the tens, hundreds, etc., of simple numbers 
as different units. The number 325 means 325 units of some one 
name, while 10 ft. 3 in. is expressed in two different units of length. 
Neither is it necessary that a simple number should use the scale 
of 10. The number 3 gross 5 dozen and 6 is a number using the 
scale of 12, but is as really a simple number as its equal 498. Nor 
is it necessary that a simple number should be on any one scale, 
as 3 score 2 dozen and §. We need not say in defining a com. 
pound number that it is concrete, for by the nature of the case, as 
different units are employed, it must be concrete. There can be 
no difference in abstract units, It must be observed that the units 
of a compound number differ in magnitude and not in kind. Dif- 
ferent Ainds of units, as linear, superficial, etc., cannot be used in 
the same number.—[ED. 


—1I do not consider the published solution to the XXVII. cor- 
rect, It is a very difficult problem, and merits a careful and more 
extended discussion. 

In proposing the XX XIII. I intended the question as a very dif- 
ficult question in ¢e/ementary geometry. Chauvenet has it as ex- 
ercise 85th in his excellent treatise on Elementary Geometry. 
The solution to this problem is obtained in the JOURNAL by analyt- 
ical geometry, and when completed gives an equation of the sixth 
degree. I have never found a mathematician who had solved the 
XXXIIIL. by elementary geometry, although scores of good mathe- 
maticians have tried it. I sent the question to the Aducational 
Times, published in London, Eng., and have waited patiently several 
years for a solution, but none has yet come. This same question 
is proposed (in a form pretty well disguised) in Zhe Analyst for 
September, by Professor Clark. ASHER B. Evans. 


— The answer to B, F. B.’s problem in JouRNAL of Sept. 25 is 
about 2 1-6th centuries. The births may be arranged by generations 
of 22 years each, in series of 11 terms each, each term ombracing the 
birth of 2 years. Each series (except the first), is formed from 
the preceding, commencing with the last term of that series in- 
creased by the first term ; and the succeeding terms are formed by 
adding, in succession, the corresponding terms of that preceding 
series, The sum of nine of these series, and nine and a fraction 
terms of the tenth series, will give the 400,000,000 as required, 
taking betweeen 216 and 217 years, or about 2 1-6 centuries as 


— W. K. D. should have had credit for a solution of the second 
of Dr. Collins’ problems, similar to those published.—[Ep, 


Paradox, 
BY G. SHAW, KEMBLE, ONT., CANADA. 


Suppose a=. Multiply both sides of this equation by 4, and 
we have ad=6, Subtract a? from each side of this equation, and 
we have ab—a%=—3®—a? .... (1). By factorizing (1), we have 
(6—a)a=(b—a) (64a). Divide this equation by and we have 
a=b+a ; or, because =a, a=a+a=2a. Dividing by a, we have 
I==2, 

[The fallacy in the above obviously consists in considering a and 
b as like and unlike at the same time. For, in the first member of 
(1), because a==d, we have a zero factor, d—a=o ; and in the sec- 
ond member we have the same zero factor, 6—a. Now, whena and 
6 are unlike, the only two of 4—a? are a—é and a+4, neither of 
which can be zero; but when d=a, then 4—a?=a?—a?, the only 
two factors of which are a—a and a ; the first of these two factors, 
a—a, being zero, the other factor, a, may be repeated as often as 
we please without changing the value of the product.J—Eb. J. E. 
HENDRICKS, A.M., in Analyst for September. 


AN ALGEBRAICAL PUZZLE. 


Let the letter x stand for 2. Then we have x=2. Multiplying by 
x, #=2x%; subtracting 4 from each member, «*—4=2x—4 ; fac- 
torizing, (x-++-2) (2—2)—=2(x—2) ; dividing by x—2, x-+-2=2; sub- 
Stituting 2 for x, 24-22 ; or, 4=2. 

[Now, as this result is absurd, there must be some error in the 
operation. Yet it seems to have been conducted strictly according 
to algebraic principles. Hence the puzzle. it. 

The mystification may be easily cleared up. The false step is in 
the division by -—2, Since x is equal to 2, x—2 is equal to 0; 
that is it has #o value. Now if we multiply nothing by any number 
whatever, the result is always nothing. We may have 6X0=5X0;} 
but we cannot divide by o and obtain 6=5. The equation (x+2) 
(+—2)=-2(x—2) means (x+2)Xo=2Xo0. This is true ; but we can- 
no} divide by o and obtain «-+-2=2.]—From Jast page of Wilson's 


Elementary Algebra. 


Foreign Notes. 


[From our Special Correspondent. } 

SAVINGS BANKs IN SCHOOLS.—In the autumn of 1866 M. Lau- 
rent, professor of Civil Law in the University of Ghent, Belgium, 
Proposed to some of the teachers of the public schools of that 
city the establishment of savings banks in the schools, with a view 
of promoting among the children, and more particularly those of 
the poorer class, habits of economy that would be likely to im- 
prove their position in after life. Some objections were raised 
but successfully combatted, and it was resolved soon after to make 
the trial, and in 1869 two of the communal schools were furnished 
with the necessary material by the city council. The result has 
been eminently successful; and at the present day, of the 15,000 
scholars who frequent the public schools of that city, more than 
I 3,000 who commenced by their savings-bank at the school, have suc- 
ceeded in getting to themselves accounts open at the saving banks 
of the State, with the very respectable sum of 463,064 francs, nearly 
$90,000 at their credit, all or mostly all collected by penny contribu- 
tions at school. At the commencement of this enterprise it was 
viewed with an evil eye by many of the parents of the children; 
but the young people soon converted their elders; and it is con- 
sidered one of the most gratifying consequences of this movement 
that not only the “young are encouraged in forming habits 
of frugality and economy, but the parents and relatives of the 
children are induced to become depositors at the savings bank, in- 
stead of spending, as before, all that they earned, without thought 
for the future. In the city of Ghent, itself, the progress in this 
respect has been remarkable, the number of depositors in the 
year 1873 increased 22 per cent., there being 14,000 depositors out 
of a population of 120,000, while the whole of Belgium, with a 
population of five millions, counted only 100,000 depositors. It is 
remarked among the children that the girls are more disposed than 
the boys to avail themselves of the opportunity offered by the 
school savings banks, just as among the adult depositors the wo- 
men exceed the men in number. It is understood, of course, that 
the co-operation of the teachers is needed to make this plan suc- 
cessful, and in Belgium it has been cheerfully given, and with the 
happiest results. The importance of this movement in Belgium 
induced the governments of England and France to send over 
commissioners to study its workings; and Mr. J. C. Fitch from the 
former country, and M. de Malarce from France, have published 
interesting reports thereon; the result has been the establishment 
of penny banks in England, while an effort is now making to in- 
troduce the school-savings banks into the public-school systems of 
Italy and of France. 


GEOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS AT PARIS. — Among the curious 
things to be seen in the French portion of the above were the fol- 
lowing interesting articles: A map of the forest of Fontainebleau 
made in the eighteenth century ; an old plan of the Abbaye de St. 
Geneviéve of 1620; a map of the Isle of France, made by Ber- 
nardin de Saint Pierre; a Chinese map of the sources of the 
Ganges, drawn upon the memoranda of the lamas of the country. 
A whole hall was devoted to the labors of the commission of the 
Gauls which has published the map of the monuments of the age 
of stone, and that of the Gauls under the proconsulate of Caesar 
and the Merovingian epoch. In other halls were found interest- 
ing monuments relative to Judea; the military monuments of the 
Crusades; the results of M. Grandier’s journey to Madagascar 
and those of a missionary in China and Thibet. There was also 
a complete and curious collection of manuscripts and printed 
work in Turkish, Persian, Chinese, and Japanese, besides maps 
published in those countries. 

EDUCATION IN MONTENEGRO.—A German traveler, M. Gustav 
Rasch, who has lately visited the country of the Montenegrians 
(1874), gives this account. “ During his fourteen years’ reign the 
Prince, Nicholas, has become the civilizer of his people. When 
he came to the throne there was but three or four schools; in 
1872 the number had increased to 27, and in 1874 there were in 
Cetinie 37 primary and normal schools, in all of which instruction 
is gratuitous, and the school materials were furnished by the State. 
Prizes and scholarships were established, and the teachers receive 
respectable pay, with houses and fuel free, besides the guarantee 
of retiring pensions.” To procure proper teachers, there have been 
established in the capital a normal school for males and a high 
school for females, which compare favorably with similar establish- 
ments in Europe. The best scholars of the primary schools pass 
to the normal schools, where in addition to instruction they re- 
ceive board, lodging, and washing. M. Rasch thus describes the 
normal school of Cetinie: 

The scholars then numbered 38. The school occupied the for- 
mer palace of the prince. Three large halls served as dining- 
room and dormitories. Near to each bed was a chest; and above 
each bed the arms of the pupil—a breech-loading gun, a yatagan, 
and a pair of revolvers. The instruction given is not merely ped- 
agogic but military ; the morning is taken up with lessons in logic, 
history, religion, natural science, mathematics, languages, peda- 
gogy, geography ; the afternoon is devoted to study, writing of ex- 
ercises, bodily exercise and recreation, and on Sunday they attend 


f arms and military exercises. The struggle against 
0 torte for the present the important element of life in Mon- 
tenegro. From the period of their entrance the pupils become 
the protegés of the State, which provides ,in the most liberal way 


for their support until they definitely enter upon their duties as 
teachers. 


— 


THE DerrHs or THE SEA.—The progress that has been made 
in the branch of deep-sea soundings may be estimated when one 
remembers that a few years ago it was barely possible to reach the 
depth of a mile or a little more, while in the recent scientific 
cruise of the British ship Challenger, along the coasts of New 
Guinea, the enormous depth was obtained of 4450 fathoms, 
about 26,700 feet, or about the heighth of the loftiest summits of 
the Himalayas. The lead that sunk the cord weighed 4 cwt; 
and to avoid the danger of breaking the rope by raising so great 
a weight through such a mass of superimposed water, the weight is 
by a mechanical process disengaged and allowed to remain below. 
The hollow rod came up full of mud from the depths below ; but 
the two thermometers that had been sent down were both smashed 
by the enormous pressure of the water. At a previous attempt 
where 4,545 fathoms were sounded, without, however, reaching 
bottom, the temperature at that depth was found to be 35% degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

A FRENCH ARCHBISHOP OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.— 
The Archbishop of Rheims, says Madame de Sevigne, was re- 
turning at great speed from St. Germain; it was in fact like a 
whirlwind. He thought himself a great lord, but his servants 
thought so still more. They were passing through Nanterre, and 
met aman on horse-back. The poor man tries to get out of the 
way, but the horse is obstinate, and at last the carriage and six 
horses overthrow the poor horseman and his steed and go over 
him so completely that the carriage is upset. Immediately 
the man and his horse, instead of waiting for worse treat- 
ment, pick themselves up miraculously and take to their heels, 
while the servants and the archbishop himself pursue, with cries 
of “Stop the rogue! give him a hundred blows!” The arch- 
bishop, relating this, said: “If I had caught the scoundrel, I 
would have broken his bones and cut off his ears.” 

— The Manuel Général de Paris gives a short summary of the 
life and services of M. I. B. F. Marbeau, who died on the 11th of 
October last. M. Marbeau, known as a lawyer and economist, and as 
the author of several works upon such subjects, is better known as 
the founder of what in French are called Créches; not so much 
schools as asylums or refuges for the children of the laboring poor. 
He had observed the inconvenience to which the very poor were 
subjected who had to go out to earn their living and did not know 
what to do with their infants at home; and principally by his active 
exertions the first Créche was opened on the 14th of Nov., 1844, 
at Chaillot, in France, where shelter and suitable food were given 
during the working hours of the day to children of less than two 
years of age, whose parents were obliged to labor away from their 
homes. These children were, in addition, washed, combed, nursed, 
and put in separate cradles, for which 20 centimes, or four cents 
per diem, were paid for one child and thirty centimes for two. 
In 1845 M. Marbeau published his book of Créches, which received 
from the French Academy the Montyon prize of 3,000 francs; and 
in 1856 the existing establishments were declared of public utility, 
and placed under the administration and surveillance of the State. 
M. Marbeau, during the reign of Louis Philippe, received the 
cross of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, and was made officer 
of the same honorable order by the Emperor Napoleon ITI. 

— In the Church of the Invalides at Paris the great curtain and 
iron railing which separated the church from the mausoleum of 
Napoleon, are to be replaced by a glass screen in an immense 
frame of gilded bronze, resting on a bed of gray and red marble, 
which it is supposed will much improve the grandeur of the build- 
ing. The bordering of the screen is in glass mosaic, but the 
screen itself of plain glass, but of remarkable polish and trans- 
parency. 

— The Sydney Herald, speaking of the plague that recently deso- 
lated Fiji, states, on the authority of a letter from a resident, that 
40,000 Fijians died in four months ; and that the native population 
is now only about one-third of what it was twenty-five years ago. 
While some in their distress fell back on their former supersti- 
tions, the greater number bore the calamity with fortitude, and died 
under the influences of Christianity. 

— The New-York Zvening Post states that an apparatus for 
washing smoke and thus depriving it of its character of a nuisance 
is in operation at a factory at Ménilmontant, Paris. A fine shower 
of water, inthe direction of the smoke, with five times the veloc- 
ity, is projected into the chimney where it mixes with the smoke, 
taking up the soluble gases and precipitating the impurities car- 
ried up with the smoke by the draught. The foul water is dis- 
charged into a cistern, and produces a fine black paint. 

— A Frenchman named Patrian styles himself “ contractor for 
public lighting,” and keeps a supply of oxygen in metallic reser- 
voirs, which he sells as wanted, for lighting of places of amuse- 
ment, for inhalation, ventilation, and air-baths, etc. 

— At Mortsoures, France, an astronomical school has been 
lately opened under the authority of the Bureau des Longitudes, 
the pupils of which are to be lieutenants in the French navy, and 
the course of study is to extend six months. 


a ian convert to Christianity, as the story goes, was urged 
by Page 3 eb to werk on Sunday, but he declined. “ But,” 
said the master, “ does not your Bible say, that if a man has an ox 
or and ass that falls into a pit on the Sabbath day he may pull 
him out?” “ Yes,” answered Hayop, “ but if the ass has a habit 
of falling into the same pit every Sabbath day, then the man should 
either fill up the pit or sell that ass.” \The story has a swivel 
« moral” which will fit a great many disputed points in these days. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE 
TO THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 


New-England Journal of Education. 


We will send our Journal from this date to Jan. 1, 1876, 
for FIFTY CENTS, to any name which shall be sent to us by 
any one of our present subscribers. We make this generous 
offer, in order that our readers may have a favorable oppor- 
tunity to introduce the JOURNAL to their friends. Every 
subscriber may thus aid his friend, and the “‘ New-England 
Journal of Education.” 


Tue Massachusetts Teachers’ Association will meet 
in Boston at the Girls’ High and Normal School-house, 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, Dec. 28, 29, and 
30, 1875. There will be an address Tuesday evening, 
general sessions Wednesday, A. M, and Thursday, A. M. 
High, Grammar, and Primary School Sections, Wednes- 
day, P.M., and a lecture Wednesday evening. The 
programme prepared under the direction of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, with President Marble at its 
head, will be published next week. 

A Teachers’ Institute will be held at Belchertown, 
Mass., on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, Decem- 
ber rst, 2d, and 3d. 


Henry WItson, of Massachusetts, Vice-President of 
the United States, died at the Capitol at Washington, 
D. C.,0on Monday, November 22d, aged 63 years. This 
is the brief record of one of America’s most distin- 
guished sons, and statesmen. Born and spending his 
youth in abject poverty, and rising to a station so illus- 
trious, and leading a life so grandly heroic, he illustrates 
most perfectly the genius of our institutions, and the 
possibilities of American citizenship ; self-educated in 
every sense he was the advocate of universal education. 
Emancipated from the conditions of obscurity and 
degradation, he became the friend of the oppressed and 
the standard-bearer of human freedom. Born to a life 
of toil, he proved its true dignity by a life consecrated 
to labor and sacrifice for mankind. Whatever station 
he occupied, from the cobbler’s bench at Natick to the 
vice-president’s chair at Washington, he adorned with 
honor, honesty, patient industry, and patriotic devotion 
to duty. The poor, the enslaved, the weak, the strug- 
gling millions of his race, will bless God for the life 
and the labors of the poor farmer-boy, the apprentice, 
the teacher, the legislator, the author, the statesman, 
the philanthropist,'the Christian, the man ! 


COLLEGE STUDENTS are usually the most law-loving and 
law-obeying citizens, and the college precincts of New- 
England are the best governed of any portion of her 


territory. Bating the occasional class hazing or mid- 
night frolic, there is a seriousness of deportment, and 
a manly attention to business among students such as 
should always characterize those who are enjoying the 
peculiar advantages of liberal culture. But crazy-heads 
will enter college, and those who would alone and un- 
tempted scorn to break social or civil law, are some- 
times led astray by the associations and influences of a 
college community, under the leadership of some bolder 
and more reckless nature. The wisdom, discretion, and 
firmness of college faculties in dealing with outbreaks 
of a trivial and temporary character, and their control 
over students in Joco parentis, have usually served as a 
check to shield students from the arm and action of the 
civil law, and there has somehow a public opinion been 
established in college communities that the student is 
solely amenable to college laws, and there has also 
grown up the “code of honor” among students of 
mutual protection and support, oftentimes in opposition 
to the best good of the college. A firm discipline in 
the college will, however, banish rebellious spirits, and 
protect the good name and honor of the students and 
the institution. The recent outbreak at Dartmouth 
College is one of those unusual disturbances which 
shows the relation of students to the civil law, and 
serves to remind them that they are amenable to au- 
thority superior to that of the college, the same as ordi- 
nary citizens. The actionof the college faculty 1s so fully 
in accord with our own opinions with reference to such 
riotous proceedings and the relations of students to the 
general public, that we present it to our readers : 
“Whereas, Some of our students have recently been engaged 
in certain riotous proceedings, of a very censurable and disgrace- 
ful character, on account of which — as the faculty were about to 
deal with them in what was deemed an appropriate and effective 


way — ten of the alleged offenders were indicted by the Grand 
jury, and are now awaiting their trial ; therefore, voted : 

1. That the cases of the persons so indicted be held in abey- 
ance till the conclusion of the case in the Civil Court. 

2. That we take this occasion to re-affirm, what we deem it im- 

portant that our students should ever remember, that they are as 
truly and fully subject to the laws of the land as any other dwell- 
ers therein; that if they violate those laws, they are liable to the 
penalties prescribed — especially to punishment by the civil arm 
for any outrage upon the persons or property of others; and that 
it is the right of any one injured by them — as it would be their 
right in like circumstances—to seek protection and vindication by 
the civil power. The impression must never be allowed that the 
laws of the State are null and void within our college precincts. 
Nor will Dartmouth College ever take — as it never has taken — 
the attitude of opposition to the course of public justice. Such 
an attitude would ill befit an institution whose object it is te train 
men for the great duties of citizenship. 
3- That while we deplore the outrages which have been com- 
mitted by some of our students, and which are wholly without 
excuse, we are gratified by the assurance — contrary to reports in- 
dustriously circulated — that the majority of them condemn all 
such outrages, and are decidedly in favor of law and order. 

4- That several members of college not indicted by the 
Civil Court, but known to us to have participated, more or less, 
in the series of riotous acts, be punished, as their cases may re- 
quire, by separation or suspension.” 

We are informed that the reports in regard to the 
number of the students implicated in the trouble, were 
exaggerated, and that only 62 out of 479 took part in 
the riot ; and with the exception of this outbreak, the 
present term has been one of the most orderly. If all 
college faculties and students understood and acted on 
the principles set forth by President Smith and his 
associates in the government of Dartmouth, we should 
have less of lawlessness than at present exists. 


Boston has a golden opportunity to reform her school 
system, if reform and improvement are possible. In 
place of an unwieldy school board of upwards of one 
hundred and twenty members, the city will soon elect a 
school committee of twenty-four members, correspond- 
ing in number to the wards of the city. In the consti- 
tution of the new board there is great danger that the 
Darwinian theory of the survival of the fittest, will not 
prevail, for al] who are familiar with ward and local pol- 


itics in this goodly city, know too well how the small 


politicians control the nominations of the highest and 
lowest officials, and that the exceedingly honorable of- 
fices of education are not free from the contaminating 
influences of political vultures. That the city has a 
host of able men and women who would honor the 
position, and would give dignity, energy, and effici- 
ency to school supervision, no one doubts, but many 
will wait with anxiety the results of caucuses, personal 
and political wire-pulling, and the inevitable manipula- 
tions of election day. 

If the voice of the people is expressed as it should be 
at the next election, it will certainly return to the new 
School-board at least a majority of its members from 
the most serviceable members of the old Board. These 
we need not mention, but thirteen names can easily be 
selected, whose past services and experience entitle 
them to places on the new board. Such men will bring 
to their positions a full acquaintance with the wants of 
the schools, and an intelligent knowledge of the work- 
ings of the system as it is now constituted. Such men 
will be conservative in their course with reference to 
changes which might be proposed and attempted by 
novices in school management and legislation. Wis- 
dom too will suggest that women have a prominent 
place in the new school-committee. The present rep- 
resentatives of the ladies have done faithful service in 
the schools, and their studies, observations, and practi- 
cal counsels in school affairs in this city, have added 
to the success of teachers’ and scholars’ work. 

It is too late to argue the justice of the case in Bos- 
ton, and quite unnecessary, and we hope that a delega- 
tion of intelligent Boston women will ever have a hand 
and a voice in the control of her school interests in the 
future. Let the womanly proportion be what it may, it 
will not be too large to subserve the interests and prog- 
ress of public education. The leading business men of 
the city should be ably represented in the new board, in 
order to give character to the financial management of 
the schools. It is often claimed, and with some degree 
of justice, too, that many professional men are apt to 
forget, or to neglect the practical things in educational 
affairs. Shrewd and successful business men will cer- 
tainly be valuable advisers, and much needed ones, in 
determining questions of finance and in helping to fix 
the golden mean of the direction of educational forces. 
A sprinkling of professional men will also be needed ; 
and, above all, practical schoolmasters and schoolmis- 
tresses should have a place in the ideal if not the actual 
body which is to bring to our schools the measure of 
unity, vitality, and healthy progress they have never be- 
fore possessed. 


Genius + Labor = Success. 


All best gifts are marked “ not transferable.” What 
has most delighted you cannot be reported, and it may 
even be doubted if the noblest lessons ever learned 
were of a kind that anybody could teach. Reading 
and writing may not, strictly speaking, come by nature, 
as everybody supposed, but the things did so come that 
are most worthy to be written and read. A divine in- 
tuition, full of world’s mastery and the unpublished law, 
lies in the soul of genius: like Moses in the Nile flags 
and lotus-beds, waiting for the watchful, working pa 
tient nurse, education, to bring it up and arm it with 
opportunity and power. It is evolution ; but evolution 
with a hand at the reel, unwinding the secret clew, lest 
it tangle into utter confusion and loss, as great gifts 
are apt to do without little gifts to look out for them. 
You wear your pearls with no thread when you trust to 
genius, unguarded by common sense, or rely on the 
inspirations of your nature without the sturdy labori- 
ous codperation of your nurture. If they are not cast 
before swine with a prodigal recklessness, they will be 
likely to become scattered to the dogs through a fool- 
ish improvidence. 

Hard study is a drudgery which the brilliant, lazy 


kind find it convenient to shirk, conscious that no train- 
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ing could give what they possess, But the more of. 
that divine, unteachable gift there is within them, the 
greater should be the sweat of labor to put it in iron 
harness for noble use. Much thought, money, and 
muscle have mechanisms put into the problem of mak- 
ing the direct rush of steam drive machinery as water 
does, so converting its lightning speed into substantial 
force. But the fleet thing wants momentum; it has no 
weight of dead matter to give power over resisting sub- 
stances, and men must be content to go back to the old 
way, put an iron jacket on the subtle element, to com- 
press the throbs of its fiery heart, and give them effi- 
ciency in the world of use. Any stray comet in the 
heavens might have taught them the futility of the now 
abandoned attempt ; plunging headlong into the sun, 
thousands of miles in a minute, it has not the force to 
brush one glittering dew-drop from the invisible gossa- 
mer on which grea* Jupiter has threaded his satellites. 

Genius, Inspiration, Intuition, splendid, luminous, 
swift things that they are, they cannot dispense with the 
solid, drudging muscle, the bone and sinew of work-day 
common sense. Meteoric they may be, as gases lying 
round loose, but as stars in the firmament of life, or 
engines of human progress, they must submit to the 
law of mechanical equivalents,—so much combustion 
for so much light, so much outgo of force for so much 
income of result. 

The most successful men of genius are just the men 
of clear, patient, diligent, plain common sense, who do 
not disdain to labor for their laurels as for their bread, 
who plant their feet firmly on this earth while their 
heads seem lost among the stars. 

One of the one-eyed who play king to the blind, ar- 
gues that Shakespeare cou/d not have written the plays 
that bear his name, because he was content to live in 
Strafford, lend money to buy and sell with his neigh- 
bors! Let this critic open both his eyes and he will 
see that only a man level to all human interests and 
human sympathies, could have produced those wonder- 
ful works, which seem to every man, of whatever condi- 
tion and trade, the work of a fellow-craftsman. 

The variety that supposes common labors, and hum- 
ble relations with men, are unworthy of great natures, 
makes daily shipwreck of very respectable talents that 
start out for the sublime Teneriffe of genius, and get 
lost in the fogs of isolation. It is true you see only 
here and there a commanding peak among the moun- 
tains of earth, but look at their bases and you will find 
they touch knees with all the brotherhood of little hills, 
and have only become vast by the more strenuous up- 
heaval of the same substratum of primeval granite that 
upholds the cotter’s garden-patch. 

A perfect work of Art like the Venus de Medici, 
seems as eternal hitherto as it promises to be hereafter. 
And yet every line and contour is the product of care- 
ful, unwearying toil, where the hand wrought as labori- 
ously as the wall-builder’s breaking stone by the road- 
side. 

Observing the perfect poise of a gigantic steam en- 
gine, silent and polished in its own quiet nook, yet driv- 
ing a thousand clamoring, clattering, buzzing machines, 
for a hundred noisy industries, you are apt to lose the 
sense of its power in the exquisite repose of its action. 
The mind that produced it impressed the unthinking 
in the same way. The long, hard labor of brain and 
hand, with the tossings of sleepless nights, and the 
clang of a hundred anvils, are things we are liable to 
forget as we look into that clear, gray eye, that has 
tracked one of the sweetest powers of nature, from 
Watt’s rattling teakettle to Corliss’s last steam giant 
feeding a city with a river. ‘ 

Nothing but a broad foundation in the common ele- 
ments of our humanity can give poise and permanence 
to the exceptional natures that tower above us. Let a 
man beware of his genius, and keep well set on his two 
feet. Reason and common-sense move on by the nor- 


help over unbridged chasms, they will be fresh for the 
Service ; and the lover of glory will get full as much 
astonishment out of beholders as if he had kept in the 
clouds, and had his meals passed up to him in a balloon. 
Milton could play the pedagogue as well as write “ Para- 
dise Lost”; Bob Burns knew a plough-handle as in- 
timately as he did the pen ; and one Ben Franklin, after 
lassoing the lightning, could tell you how to make a good 
penny. But more than this, the very genius itself has 
wrought its master-pieces by patient, laborious attention 
to little details ; and it is only by incessant toil that the 
thing done seems so easy to do. It takes longer to file 
and polish out the hammer-strokes than to forge your 
great work at white heat ; and yet every motion of that 
most wearying task goes to obliterate the records of 
hardship, till one might say, you have scarcely suc- 
ceeded in doing a grand thing till you have made it 
seem easy enough for anybody. But the man who 1s 
tempted to do it will know, and every one able to do it 
will know, and the glory of such success will come from 
intelligent admirers, 

If a man have that ancient lop-eared hack, Mediocrity 
—* that a woman can drive !”—he may be indifferent to 
the reins, and take a nap as he goes; but if he have 
harnessed that winged hypogriff shod with lightning, 
which we call Genius, Inspiration, Daimon, he shall 
have him well in hand, work and watch, and bide no 
foollng,—or share the fate of Phaeton, 


CENTENNIAL DEPARTMENT. 


GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE EXHIBITION 
AT PHILADELPHIA. 


The Act of Congress which provided for “celebrating the one 
hundredth Anniversary of American Independence by holding an 
International Exhibition of Arts, Manufactures, and Products of 
the Soil and Mine,” authorized the creation of the United States 
Centennial Commission, and entrusted to it the management of 
the exhibition. This body is composed of two commissioners 
from each State and territory, nominated by the respective 
governors and commissioned by the President of the United 
United States. The enterprise, therefore, is distinctly a national 
one, and not, as has sometimes been stated, the work of a private 
corporation. The exhibition will be opened on May roth, 1876, 
and remain open every day, except Sunday, until November roth. 
There will be a fixed price of 50 cents for admission to all the 
buildings and grounds. 

The Centennial grounds are situated on the western bank of the 
Schuylkill river, and within Fairmount Park, the largest public 
park in proximity to a great city in the world, and one of the most 
beautiful in the country. The park contains 3,160 acres, 450 of 
which have been enclosed for the exhibition. Besides this tract, 
there will be large yards near by for the exhibition of stock, and a 
farm of 42 acres has already been suitably planted for the tests of 
ploughs, mowers, reapers, and other agricultural machinery. The 
exhibition buildings are approached by eight lines of street cars, 
which connect with all the other lines in the city, and by the Penn- 
sylvania and Reading railroads, over the tracks of which trains 
will also run from the North Pennsylvania and Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington, and Baltimore railroads. Thus the exhibition is in im- 
mediate connection with the entire railroad system of the country, 
and any one within go miles of Philadelphia can visit it at no 
greater cost than that of carriage-hire at the Paris or Vienna ex- 
hibition. The articles to be exhibited have been classified in 
seven departments, which, for the most part, will be located in ap- 
propriate buildings, whose several areas are as follows : 


Department. Buildings. Acres covered. 
1. Mining and Metallurgy, 2 hes 
2. Main Building, 21.47 
3. Education and Science, 
4. Art, ArtGallery 1.5 
Machinery, Machinery 14. 
icult Agricultural Building 10. 
Horticultural Building, 1.5 


7. Horticulture, 
Total, ° ° 48.47 


This provides nearly ten more acres for exhibiting space than 
there were at Vienna, the largest international exhibition yet held. 
Yet the applications of exhibitors have been so numerous as to 
exhaust the space, and many important classes of objects must be 
provided for in special buildings. An important special exhibi- 
tion will be made by the United States government, and is being 
prepared under the supervision of a board of officers representing 
the several executive departments of the government. A fine build- 
ing of 44 acres is provided for the purpose, space in which will be 
occupied by the War, Treasury, Navy, Interior, Post-Office, and 


mal processes of mental locomotion, thought, and in- 
dustry ; and then if the wings of inspiration come to his 


Agricultural Departments, and the Smithsonian Institution. The 
Woman’s Centennial Executive Committee have raised $30,000 


for the erection of a pavilion in which to exhibit every kind of 


women’s work. To this collection women of all nations are ex- 


pected to contribute. 
| The list of special buildings is constantly increasing, and present 


indications are that their total number will be from 200 to 250. 
Most of the important foreign nations — England, Germany, Aus- 
tria, France, Sweden, Egypt, Japan, and others, — are putting up 
one or more structures each, for exhibiting purposes, or for the use 
of the commissioners, exhibitors, and visitors. Offices and head- 
quarters of this kind, usually of considerable architectural beauty, 
are provided by the States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Ili- 
nois, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, Missouri, Kansas, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Nevada, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Delaware, and it is likely that 
others will follow the example. 

A number of Trade and Industrial Associations, which require 
large amounts of space, will be provided for in special buildings. 
Among these are the photographers, the carriage builders, the 
glass makers, the cracker bakers, the boot and shoe manufacturers, 
beside quite a number of individual exhibitors. The great de- 
mand for space will probably render this course necessary to a 
considerable extent, especially for exhibitors who have been tardy 
in making their applications. In the main exhibition building, 
for example, 333,300 square feet of space had been applied for by 
the beginning of October by American exhibitors only ; whereas, 
the aggregate space which it has been possible to reserve for the 
United States Department is only 160,000 square feet, about one- 
third of which will be consumed by passage ways. 

The Machinery Building, like the others, is already fully 
covered by applications. There are about 1,000 American, 
exhibitors in this department, 150 English, and 150 from 
other European countries— which is about 250 more than 
entered the Vienna Machinery Exhibition. Extra provision is 
being made for annexes to accommodate the hydraulic machinery, 
the steam hammers, forges, hoisting engines, boilers, plumbers, 
carpenters, etc. 

Power in the Machinery Hall will be chiefly supplied by a pair 
of monster Corliss engines. Each cylinder is 40 inches in diam- 
eter, with a stroke of 10 feet; the fly-wheel is 31 feet in diameter, 
and weighs 55 tons; the horse power is 1,400; and the number of 
boilers is 20. This engine drives about a mile of shafting. 

For the Art Exhibition the most eminent American artists are 
understood to be at work, and it may be confidently stated that, 
especially in the department of landscape painting, the United 
States will present a finer display than the public has been led to 
expect. Quite aside from the contributions of American artists, 
applications from abroad call for more than four times the exhib- 
itmg space afforded by the great Memorial Hall. Provision for 
the surplus will be made in temporary fire-proof buildings, though 
all exhibiting nations will be represented in the central Art Gallery. 

The Secretary of the Navy has arranged that a United States 
war vessel shall call next spring, at convenient European ports, 
to collect and transport hither to the exhibition the works of 
American artists resident in Europe. Among the ports thus far 
designated, are Southampton for England, Havre for France, 
Bremen for Germany, and Leghorn for Italy, to which, if desir- 
able, others may be added. 

Mr. Bell, the eminent English sculptor, who designed the 
groups for the plinth for the great Albert Memorial in Hyde Park, 
London, is reproducing in terra cotta, at the celebrated works in 
Lambeth, the one which symbolizes America. The figures in this 
group are colossal, covering a ground space of 15 feet square. It 
will probably be placed in the great central gallery, opposite the 
principal entrance. 

The Art Exhibition will include, in addition to the works of con- 
temporary artists, representative productions of the past century 
of American art—those, for instance, of Stuart, Copley, Trumbull, 
West, Alston, Sully, Neagle, Elliot, Kensett, Cole. These, as 
well as the works offered by living artists, will be passed upon by 
the Committee of Selection, who will visit for the purpose, New 
York, Boston, Chicago, and other leading cities, in order to pre- 
vent the needless transportation to Philadelphia of works of art 
not up to the standard of admission. 

A large number of orders and fraternities have signified their 
intention to hold gatherings at Philadelphia during the period of 
the exhibition. Among those which may now be enumerated are 
the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, Independent Order of Odd 


Fellows; the Grand Encampment, Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows; Grand Lodge, United States, Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows; Grand Commandery Knights Templar; Grand Army 
of the Republic; Presbyterian = Caledonian Club; Port- 
land Mechanic Blues; Welsh National Eistedfodd; Patriotic 
Order Sons of America; California Zouaves of San Francisco ; 
an International Regatta; the Life Insurance Companies ‘ 
National Board of Underwriters; State Agricultural Society; 
Second Infantry, N. G., of California ; Philadelphia Conference, 
Methodist Episcopal Church; Cincinnati Society ; California 
Pioneer Society; American Dental Convention ; atholic Total 
Abstinence Union of America; Independent Order of B'nai 
Berith; National Alumni Association ; Salesmen’s Association ; 
Fifth Maryland Regiment; American Pomological Society; 
Malster’s Association of the United States; Army of the Cumber- 
land; Humboldt Monument Association; Christopher Columbus 
Monument Association; Board of Trade Convention ; Inter- 
national Typographical Congress ; Rifle Association of the United 
States; Centennial Legion; Philadelphia County Medical So- 
ciety; International Medical Congress ; Old Volunteer Fire De- 
partment of Philadelphia. 
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Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Eprrep sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fart Rivez, Mass. 


Declamation from Lamartine. 


Two hundred and nine Lyonese prisoners were awaiting sen- 
tence in the gloomy prison of Saone. The sound of the cannon 
which had slaughtered their fellow-countrymen,” had penetrated 
the dungeons of these captives. They prepared for death, and 
passed the night in the temper of that youth which sings its own 
death-song. At ten o’clock in the morning, a battalion drew 
up before the gate of the prison and allowed the two hundred and 
nine citizens to pass out. As they issued forth the jailor counted 
them with his finger. They were fastened two and two; and the 
long file, in which each recognized a friend or neighbor, a son, a 
brother, a parent, advanced with firm step toward the Hotel de 
Ville. Five judges in the costume and paraphernalia of their func. 
tions appeared in the balcony, made out a list of names, pretended 
to deliberate, then pronounced a general verdict. The column ad- 
vanced to the Pont Morand. On reaching the bridge, the officer 
in command counted the prisoners to assure himself that no one 
escaped on the way. Instead of two hundred and nine, there were 
two hundred and ten. This was more than the due number of 
victims. Who was the innocent man? Who, the,guilty? Who 
wou be legally put to death? Who would be assassinated without 
judgment? The solution of this question would have required a 
new examination. The examination would have adjourned the 
death of the two hundred and nine. The people were there. 
Death was waiting, judgment a name, hypocrisy supreme. “ What 
consequence,” shouted the commander of the guard, “ is one more. 
One too many, is far better than one too few. Let it be concluded.” 
The column moved on. The extra victim, the unfortunate who 
had been jostled into the crowd by mistake, was an old man who 
only the day before had been liberated from the Bastile. He was 
condemned during the reign of Louis XV. for some fancied crime, 
and for forty-seven years had languished between four thick and 
cold stone-walls. A recent investigation had established his inno- 
cence and procured his release. He had been a soldier in his 
youth ; and, even yet, his manly bearing bespoke the true son of 
France. Stopping in the ranks, he implored his captors to correct 
their mistake. With his one free hand he pointed to his scarred 
face, his locks thinned and whitened by long and dreary years of 
confinement. With a rude but resistless eloquence, he pleaded 
that they might give him back his new-found freedom. But vain 
was his appeal. The command, “Forward! to the Place de Rev- 
olution !” fell upon his ear like adeath knell. “We have revived,” 
wrote Collat D’Herbois to the convention, “ the progress of repub- 
lican justice. It is swift and terrible as the people’s will. It should 
strike like thunder and leave but ashes.” The Revolution had 
found its Attila! . 


Our Folks. 


BY ETHEL LYNN. 


“Hi! Harry Holly! halt, and tell 

A fellow just a thing or two; 

You've had a furlough, been to see 
How all the folks in Jersey do. 

It’s months ago since I was there,— 
I and a bullet from Fair Oaks. 

When you were home—old comrade, say, 
Did you see any of our folks? 


“You did? Shake hands,—O, aint I glad! 

For if I do look grim and rough — 

I've got some feeling— 
People think 

A soldier’s heart is mighty tough ; 
Bat, Harry, when the bullets fly, 

And hot saltpetre flames and smokes, 
While whole battalions lie afield, 

One’s apt to think about his folks. 


“ And so you saw them: when and where? 
The old man—is he hearty yet? 
And mother—does she fade at all ? 
Or does she seem to pine and fret 
For me? And Sis—has she grown tall ? 
And did you see her friend—you know 
That Annie Moss? 
(How this pipe chokes !) 
Where did you see her—tell me, Hal, 
A lot of news about our folks. 


“ You saw them in the church, you say; 
It’s likely, for they’re always there. 
Not Sunday? No? A funeral? Who? 
Who, Harry? How you shake and stare! 
All well, you say, and all were out. 
What ails you, Hal? Is this a hoax? 
Why don’t you tell me, like a man, 
What is the matter with our folks ? 


“TI said all well, old comrade, true ; 
I say all well, for He knows best 
Who takes the young ones in His arms, 
Before the sun goes to the West. 
The ax-man Death deals right and left, 
And flowers fall as well as oaks ; 
And so—Fair Annie blooms no more, 
And that’s the matter with your folks. 
“ See, this long curl was kept for you, 
And this white flower from her breast ; 
And here—your sister Bessie wrote 
A letter, telling all the rest. 
Bear up, old friend.” 
Nobody speaks, 
Only the old camp-raven croaks, 
And soldiers whisper, 
“ Boys, be still ; 
There’s some bad news from Granger’s folks.” 
He turns his back—the only foe 
That ever saw it—on this grief, 
And, as men will, keeps down the tears 
Kind Nature sends to woe’s relief. 
Then answers he, 
“ Ah, Hal, I'll try; 
But in my throat there’s something chokes, 
Because, you see, I’ve thought so long 
To count her in among our folks. 


I s’pose she must be happy now, 
But still I will keep thinking, too, 
I might have kept all trouble off, 
By being tender, kind, and true, 
But maybe not. 
She’s safe up there, 
And when the Hand deals other strokes, 
She’ll stand by Heaven's gate, I know, 
And wait to welcome in our folks.” 


Only a Quotation, or the Senator Entangled. 
(Reading and Colloquy.] 
BY JAMES DE MILLE. 


Reader.—Our Senator was a man who, by mere force of charac- 
ter, apart-from the adventitious aids of culture and refinement, 
had attained wealth and position. He found it agreeable, as so 
many other Americans have done, to take a trip abroad. He 
chanced to be in Florence during the recent struggle for Italian 
independence. While there he met a remarkably brilliant woman, 
the acknowledged leader of the liberal party of Florentine society, 
generally known as Za Cica. She did not speak the best English 
in the world; yet that could not account for all the singular re- 
marks that she made. Still less could it account for the tender in- 
terest of her manner. She had remarkably bright eyes. Why 
wandered those eyes so often to his, and why did they beam with 
such devotion,—beaming for a moment, only to fall in sweet inno- 
cent confusion? Ze Cica had the most fascinating manners, yet 
they were often perplexing to the Senator’s soul. 

“* The Countess,’ he thought, ‘ is a most remarkably fine woman, 
but she does use her eyes uncommon, and I do wish she wouldn’t 
be quite so demonstrative.’ ” 

At last the Senator came to this conclusion: Za Cica was des- 
perately in love with him. She appeared to be a widow. Now, 
if the poor Cica was hopelessly in love, it must be stopped at 
once. For he was a married man, and his good lady yet lived, 
with a very large family, most of the members of which had grown 
up. Za Cica oughtto know this. She ought, indeed. But let the 
knowledge be given delicately, not abruptly. On the following 
evening they walked on the balcony of Za Cica’s noble residence. 
She was sentimental, devoted, charming. The conversation of a 
fascinating woman does not look so well when reported as it is 
when uttered. Her power is in her tone, her glance, her manner. 
Who can catch the evanescent beauty of her expression, or the 
deep tenderness of her well-modulated voice? Who, indeed? 
Therefore I give place to 


LA CICA AND THE SENATOR. 


(Enter La Cica and the Senator. The Reader retires.) 

La Cica.— Does ze scene please you, my Senator ? 

Senator —V ery much indeed, marm. 

Za C.—Youar countrymen haf tol me zey would like to stay 
here alloway. 

Sen.—It is a beautiful place. 

La C.—Did you aiver see any thin more loafely ? (Looking hii 
full in the face.) ae 

Sen. (EZarnestly.)—Never | 

La C. (Sighing sentimentally.)}—Helas! My Senator, that it is 
not pairmitted to moartals to sociate as zey would loike ! 

Sen. (Aside.}\— Your Senator! how fond, how tender,—poor 
thing! poor thing! (7 Ze Cica.)\—I wish that Italy was nearer 
to the States. 

La C.—How I admire youar style of mind, so differente from 
ze Italians. Youare so good—sonobile. Yet would I loike to see 


moar of ze poetic in you. 


Sen. (Desperately.)—I always loved poetry, marm. 

LaC.—Ah! Ah! good—nais—eccelente. I am plees at zat. You 
would loafe it more eef you knew Italiano. Your langua ees not 
sufficiente musicale for poatry. 

Sen.—It is not so soft a language as the /-talian. 

La C.—Ah—no—not so soft. Very well. And what theenks 
you of ze Italiano? 

Sen.—The sweetest language I ever heard in all my born days. 

La C.—Ah, now—you hev not heard much of ze Italiano, my 
Senator. 

Sen. (Politely.)\—I have heard you speak often. 

La C. (Playfully tapping his arm with her litile fan.)—Ah, you 
compliment! I sot you was aboove flattera. What Ingalis poet 
do you loafe the best ? 

Sen. (Hesitating.)\—Poet? English poet? Oh, why marm, I 
think Watts is about the best of the lot. 

La C—Watt? Washea poet? I did not know zat. He who 
invented ze stim-injaine? And yet if he was a poet, it is naturale 
zat you loafe him best. 

Sen.—Steam-engine? Oh, no! This one was a minister. 

La C.—A meeneestaire? Ah! an abbe? I know him not. 
Vet I haf read mos of youar poets. 

Sen.—He made up hymns, marm, and psalms — for instance : 
“ Watts’ Divine Hymns and Spiritual Songs.” 

La C.—Songs? Spirituelle? Ah, I mus at once procuaire ze 
works of Watt, which was favorit poet of my Senator. 

Sen. — A lady of such intelligence as you, would like the poet 
Watts. He is the best known, by far, of all our poets. 

La C.— What! better zan Sakespeare, Milton, Bairon? You 
mooch surprass me! 

Sen.—Better known and better loved than the whole lot! Why, 
his poetry is known by heart through all England and America. 


Za C.—Merciful heaven! What you tell me! ees eet posib!! 
An yet he is not known here efen by name. It would please me, 
mooch, my Senator, to haire you make one quotatione. Know 
you Watt? Tell me some words of his which I may remembaire. 

Sen. (Evastvely.)—I have a shocking bad memory, marm. 

La C.— Bad memora! Oh, but you remember something, zis 
mos beautiful charm nait; you haf a nobile soul—you must be af- 
fecta by by—ze ideal. Make for me one quotation. (Resting ter 
hand on his arm and looking up imploringly in his face.) 

Sen. (Perplexed but fascinated.}—Y ou will not let me refuse you 
anything. 

Za C.—Aha! you air vera willin to refuse. It is difficult for me 
to excitaire youar regards. You are filled with the grands ideas. 
But come! Will you spik for me som from your favorit Watt ? 

Sen.— Well, if you wish it so much. 

La C.—Ah, I do wish it so mooch! 

Sen.—Ehem ! 

Za C.—Begin. Behold me. (Looking up in his face.) [ listen. 
I hear everysin, and wil] remember it forava. 

Sen. (Reciting a line that had been running in his head all day.) 
“ My willing soul would stay.” 

Za C.—Stop one moment. I weesh to learn it from you: “ My 
willina sol wooda sta.” 

Sen.—*“ In such a frame as this ;” 

Za C.—“ Een socha framas zees.” Wait, — “Ma willina sol 
wooda sta in socha framas zees.” Ah! appropriat! But could | 
hope you were true to zose lines, my senator! Well? 

Sen.—“ And sit and sing herself away.” 

Za C.—* Ansit ansin hassaf awai.” 

Sen. (Pausing.)\—I—Ehem ! I forget! 

La C.—Forget? Impossible! 

Sen. (Stoutly.)—1 do, really. 

Za C.—Ah,now! Forget? I see by your face you desave. 
Say on! Have you fear? Ah, cruel! 

Sen. (Desperately.)—*“ To everlasting bliss”—there ! 

La C.—To affarlastin blees thar!” Stop! I repeat it all: “My 
willina sol wooda sta in socha framas zees, ansit ansin hassaf awai 
to affarlastin blees thar!’ Am I right? 

Sen. (Meekly.)\—Y es. 

La C.—I knew you were a poetic sola. You air honesto — true 
—you cannot desave. When you spik I can beliv you. Ah, my 
Senator! so you can spik zis poetry at sooch a time! I nefare 
knew befoare you are so impassione! An you air so artaful! 
You bring ze conversazione to beauty—to poatry—to ze poet Watt, 
so you may spik verses most impassione! Ah, what do you mean! 
Santissima madre! How I wish you spik Italiano! 

Sen. (Aside, while La Cica walks to the other side of stage.) — 
How that poor thing loves me! Lawbless it! She can’t help it— 
can’t helpit no how. She isa goner; and what can I do! I'll 
have to leave Florence! What upon earth amI to do or say! 
What an old fool I must be! What business had I to go and 
quote poetry to widows! 

La C. (Returning and looking up in his face very tenderly.)— 
What ails my Senator? 

Sen. (Desperately —Why, the fact is, marm, I feel sad—at leav- 
ing Florence ; I must go shortly. My wife has written summon- 
ing me home. The children are all down with the measles! 

La C. (Leaning on his arm and looking up reproachfully.)—But, 
my Senator, did you not say you wooda seeng yourself awai to af- 
farlastin biees? 

Sen.—Oh,"marm, that was a quotation—enly quotation | 


| 
— 
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Physical Education. 
GOODYEAR’S POCKET GYMNASIUM. 


“Orient yourself!” was a golden precept of the past, and is yet 
in use by a few of the transatlantic nations. It means a knowledge 
of one’s resources ; it implies power through wisdom ; excellence 
by culture. It embodied all of strength, whether of body, mind, or 
spirit. The ideal was the perfect man. The Orient, or East, was 
the cardinal point from which to learn one’s direction, to derive 
wisdom. 

With us of a newer world and later day, the talismanio is “ West. 
ward!” meaning in its turn limitless wealth, extent, numbers. 


Fig. 1. 


Then it was body, brain; now it is domain, figures. Civilization 
advances with giant strides over our young republic, and, like a 
mighty magician, leaves along her pathway the towering mart 
of trade, the costly church, the stately school-house, the palatial 
mansion ; and men’s heart’s gladden with these multiplying signs of 
greatness. We invite the Old World to look at our growth, and it 
stands amazed and wonder-stricken at the sight. But let us reflect 
a moment.§ The pioneers of all this were men of brawny chest and 
muscle. They kept that primitive strength and robust health as 


Fig- 2. 
they toiled to build them houses and cultivate the soil. But as 
with their posterity the precious stores are disclosed, and wealth 
increases, the necessity of the more general manual labor dimin- 
ishes, and luxury and its hand maiden, enervation, follow. From 
this cessation of labor and the consequent lack of muscular energy 
comes ill-health, disease and death. The great mass of the non- 
laboring portion—the sedentary—soon show the effects arising 
from over-brain work, in their eagerness to be “ rich” ; and here- 
tofore we have excited the ridicule of those nations who play more 


Fig. 3. 

and live longer, It is, however, one of the enconraging omens 
of the times, and augurs well for our future, that we are seriously 
turning our attention to exercise and recreation. In the larger 
cities, and in many of our best colleges, we have gymnasiums ; 
aoe boat-clubs and the like are the outgrowth. Besides, we 
wa many systems of “light” and “ free” gymnastics, in which 

h sexes take active interest. Among the latter class has come 


one which seems to be really the best contrivance yet invented 
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It is the “ Goodyear’s Pocket Gymnasium.” It 

bs possesses al] the 
good qualities of the others, besides having one remarkable advan- 
tage over all. It is not only cumulative and diffusive, but also reflex, 


owing to its elastic properties. _It is action and reaction at the same 
time, and consequently more harmonious in action with the mus- 
cles ; for they themselves are elastic. It has also a vibratory char- 
acter, and while in tension imparts this to the entire body. 


Professor Frobrisher, a leading elocutionist of New York, author 


of “ Voice and Action,” has incorporated this into his system of 
vocal and physical culture, and besides introducing it with most 
gratifying results into several colleges and seminaries. He has 
prepared a work to use with it. The principle has been adopted, 
several years past, by the boards of education in the same city and 


Fig. 5. 
others adjacent, in a less acceptable form. It is used in the New 
York Normal College, and the City College, and also in the pubiic 
schools. This improved appliance, however, is fast gaining the 
preference. Why cannot our eastern boards of education test the 


Fig. 6. 
qualities of this simple, inexpensive means of preserving the 


the physical condition of the rising generation. It is designed to 
take the place of Indian clubs, dumb-bells, wards, rings, and sim- 
ilar apparatus, and yet so small of compass as not to occupy a 


Fig. 7. 
larger space in the pocket than a handkerchief or a pair of gloves. 
It consists of a rubber tube with a cord running in a coil through its 
length, and securely fastened to small handles of wood inserted at 
eitherend. It is graded in seven sizes, to be used either by the fee- 
blest child or the strongest athlete. It can be used in so many innu. 


Fig. 9. 


merable movements that every muscle in the entire body can be ex- 
cised to its fullest extent. The inventors have certainly produced 
the all-in-all for the purpose it is designed. We give only a few illus- 
trations. Fig. 1 is a young miss with the smallest size; Fig. 2 
is a larger girl with a stronger tube and a different movement ; 


Fig. 3 is an advance upon it; Fig. 4a more earnest movement ; 
Figs. 5 and 6, perhaps the largest sized tube and much more irk- 
some effort ; Fig. 7 is but one of innumerable movements by two 
persons ; Fig. 8 is the rowing exercise, and shows the use of two 
tubes with hooks and eyes ; Fig. 9 is an athlete in a strong, deter- 
mined backward exercise ; Fig, 10 is one of the movements equiva- 
lent to the use of the “ Health Lift.” We give the price list of all 
the sizes in our advertising columns, 


—“ Of the persons born and educated in our cities within the 
last thirty or forty years, but a small proportion can be said with 
truth to possess a sound mind in a sound body. We have but to 
open our eyes to see physical imperfection and degeneracy all 
around us. Under the present conditions of city life, at home and 
at school a child stands a poor chance to enter upon the career of 
life having a good physical system, a body healthy, strong, well- 
formed and of good size.” . . . “ The principal r y which I 
would s is the introdaction, into all grades of our schools, of 
a thorough system of physical training as a part of the school cul- 
ture. Let a part of the school time of each day be devoted to the 
practice of calisthenic and gymnastic exercises, in which every 
pupil should be required to participate. The exercises which I 
would recommend can be practiced without costly apparatus, and 
without a room set apart for the purpose ; they contain all that 
either sex needs for the perfect development of the body, and are 

them 


health of our children, and place it in our schools? The people 


ought certainly to hail with delight so easy a method of improving 


adapted to mixed schools, so that both sexes can 
together,”"— John D. Philbrick. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


Maine. 
Our Common-School System—A Correction. 
{From the Boston Globe.] 

Sir: In your issue, Saturday morning, October 23d, under edit- 
orial heading, the following expression appears : 

“The most noteworthy feature of the proceedings was the ad- 
vocacy by Mr. Warren Johnson of a national system, in place of 
that resting on the authority and action of different State govern- 
ments. He believed that the national governments should assume 
the control and order the plan of education in every State, the 
local authorities acting as agents in its execution.” 

The italics are mine. They indicate points which I do sof advo- 
cate as expressed in the foregoing. What I do advocate is simply 
this: that the voice of the National Government should be heard ; 
first, in ordering every State toestablish and maintain a free school 
system of such quality and grade as shall meet the necessities of 
common citizenship; of this guality and grade the nation, whose 
existence depends on intelligent citizens, shall be the judge. The 
national government, therefore, should fix the minimum standard 
for such a school system. By this ordering no State would be 
without a school system, as some have been; or could abolish for 
any length of time, as some have done; or could have an inopera- 
tive system or mere form, as some now do. 

Second—By aiding with special appropriations or permanent 
school funds. For instance, the national government might aid 
by funding proceeds from sales of lands, holding the funds in 
trust for the States, paying interest to such as have established 
the required system, and withholding from recusant States. 

Third—By maintaining a department of education to ascertain 
by authorized means whether the educational will of the nation 
has been properly carried out, the national moneys faithfully ex- 
pended,-and to serve as a common medium of school information 
between the several States. 

You will, therefore, see that I do not propose to displace the 
present State machinery or control of schools, but to add thereto 
national request and aid; preventing any local or State cessation 
in school work, and thus securing the education of our youth in 
every State, town, and district. The same freedom to do and to 
care for public schools would remain to the States as now; but all 
would have to do something. 

I beg you to present to your readers the following synopsis of 
my remarks before the association, that they may judge for them- 
selves : 

ELEMENTS ESSENTIAL TO OUR FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

1. Authority.—Nation supreme, ordering free public-school sys- 
tem in every State, and fixing the minimum grade of same. 
State—chief agent of nation, establishing, maintaining, and con- 
trolling schools. Town—inferior, co-operative with the State, 
and enlarging school facilities. © 

2. Revenue.—National and State school funds. Equitable tax 
on entire valuation of State. Auxiliary tax on property in several 
towns. (These two taxes for teachers’ wages.) Tax on property 
of towns to build school-houses, and in general to furnish all 
school facilities necessary. Co-operative aid from school funds 
and special taxation. 

3- Instruction.—Prescribed studies. Qualifications of teachers. 
Graded schools. Free high schools. Normal schools. Institutes. 
Associated free education to both sexes, from the primary school 
through the several school grades to State university and college. 

4- Inspection.—National department of education. State su- 
perintendent of public instruction. County or district inspection. 
Town supervision. 

5 Education.—Com attendance of all youth 
between the ages of eight and sixteen at school (public or private) 
at least twelve weeks in the year. 

Yours very respectfully, 

Augusta, Me., October 25fh. 


WARREN JOHNSON. 


New Hampshire. 


In taking charge of this department, the present editor would 
thank his fellow-teachers for the honor conferred. He accepts the 
position on ¢his condition,—that he be considered compiler rather 
than originator. Teachers will see, then, that the success of this 
column will depend largely upon them. They may well be proud 
of the manner in which it has been managed by Professor Vose. 
Let not the standard be lowered, but, if possible, raised still 
higher. Any school items will be gratefully received. 


NasHua. — The discussion of educational matters at the Board 
of Trade rooms has been found very interesting and profitable. 
Larger audiences have been in attendance than at any other meet- 
ings of the board for a longtime. At the first meeting Henry B. 
Atherton, Esq., read a paper on Kindergarten Work. Superin- 
tendent Goodale thought that primary instruction receives less at- 
tention than it should. Rev. Mr. Wetherbee said Greek and Latin 
occupy too prominent a place in our schools. W. W. Bailey 
thought otherwise, as the languages offered very valuable disci- 
pline. Mr. Wetherbee thought that just as good discipline could 
be derived from the modern languages and sciences. These meet- 
ings have stirred up a decided interest in educational matters, and 
Nashua has thus led off in a work that other places will do well to 


copy. 


We notice that Mr. Atherton is giving his lecture on The Kin- 
dergarten in other places. He has made the subject a study for 
many years, both in this country and in Germany. By his efforts 
the Nashua kindergarten has been established, — the only one in 
the State. He is thoroughly acquainted with his subject, and we 
most heartily commend him to lecture committees and others. 
No more profitable or suggestive subject can be brought before 
any community. 


—Gilmanton Academy dates back to 1794, and numbers among 
its graduates many of the most prominent men in the country. 
The good attendance has been very encouraging. With in- 
creased facilities in every direction, the old institution seems to be 
starting on a new career of usefulness. Mr. W. C. Deering, the 
new president, is deservedly popular. 

— The Dover grammar and primary schools are to have but 
four hours of school daily hereafter —the afternoon session from 
two o’clock to four. Mason’s Intermediate Music Reader has 
been adopted in the grammar schools. Vacation of two weeks 
from Nov. 1gth. 

— Professor Ladd, of the Normal School, lately had a present 
of an elegant Turkish stuffed chair, from the teachers and stu- 
dents of the school. That’s too bad, brother Ladd; here the rest 
of us poor teachers not only have no stuffed chairs, but no time to 
sit inthemif we had. . Judging, however, from the great improve- 
ments in the school, large increase of library, apparatus, cabinets, 
etc., lately made, the professor is not likely to have the gout in 
that chair just at present. 

— Col. John B. Clarke, of the Mirror, offers $40 in prizes for 
the best readers and speakers in the Manchester high and gram- 
mar schools. 

— The evening schools in Nashua have just commenced, with a 
large attendance at the Belvidere schoolhouse and forty pupils at 
the West Pearl street; certainly a good beginning. 

— Hopkinton is not to be outdone. Already there have been 
two meetings of the citizens; committees have been chosen and 
plans laid for representing its educational interests at the Centen- 
nial. C.C. Lord, superintendent of schools, is much engaged in 
the work. Let other towns follow the example of Hopkinton. 

— The Pennacook Normal Academy, Fisherville, opened its 
winter term Wednesday, Nov. roth, with a very full attendance— 
much larger that any preceding term. A. B. Crosby recently lec- 
tured before the students; subject — “ Birds.” This institution 
has a weekly course of lectures running through the year. Rev. 
A. C. Hardy is principal. 

— Prof. William E. Pulsifer, principal of Lebanon Academy, 
has resigned. 

— At the examination of the high school at Hancock, recently 
held, the exercises were creditable to both teachers and scholars. 
Mr. Messer, the principal, has given universal satisfaction. 

— A new school building in Franklin is completed, and will be 
ready for the winter term. It is 65 by go feet, with a tower at 
eachend 19 by 36 feet, two stories and mansard roof. It cost over 
$30,000, and is a very fine building. The whole number of pupils 
in town is 575- 

— Ground for the new Hobbs schoolhouse at North Hampton 
has been broken. The hall above is to contain dining, kitchen, 
cook, sink, pantry, and ladies’ and gents’ dressing rooms. The 
building will, according to contract, be completed in season for 
dedication January 1st, 1876. 

—At the examination at the close of the district school at 
Hillsborough Bridge, a little Swede girl, only 6 years old, and 
with only five months’ training in our language, recited a declam- 
ation exceedingly well. 

— Acworth is agitating the question of establishing a high 
school. 

— Hon. George G. Fogg, of Concord, has given $5,000 to the 
Bates College fund. 

— The new schoolhouse in West Swanzey is completed. It is 
an ornament and credit to the village. 


Vermont. 


— The Teachers’ Institute for Rutland county was held at Pitts- 
ford, Nov. 5 and 6; for Franklin county at Fairfax, Nov. 9 and 
to; and for Chittenden county at Burlington, Nov. 12 and 13. 
Evening addresses were delivered by Superintendent Conant, 
President Hulbert of Middlebury College, and Hon. Henry 
Clark, of Rutland. 

— The board of school commissioners of Burlington have voted 
to open an ungraded school, to continue it so long as the number 
in attendance should warrant the expense. 

— The catalogue of the Vermont Methodist Seminary is in 
preparation, and will be ready within a week. It makes a pros- 
perous showing for the institution, and offers excellent induce- 
ments to students. Number of students the present term, 110. 

— The catalogue of Goddard Seminary will soon be ready. It 
shows the list of students this term to be 68. The seminary is 
pleasantly situated in Barre, and is in every respect a worthy one. 
Henry Priest, A.B., principal. 


to thorough work. Charles A. Bunker, A.M., principal. 
-—— The annual meeting of the alumni of the State Normal 


— One hundred and eleven students attend the present term at | 
Peacham Academy. Everything about the institution is adapted | 


School, at Johnson, will take place at Normal Hall, Friday after- 
noon and evening, Nov. 26. The order of exercises is as follows : 
1. Music; 2. Essay, by Miss May Wheelock; 3. Chronicles, by 
Miss May Butts; 4. Music; 5. Address, by Hon. P. K. Gleed; 
6. Music; 7. Poem, by Mrs. A. W. Ames; 8. Speeches. A full 
attendance and enjoyable occasion is anticipated. 

— At the recent commencement of the medical department of 
Dartmouth College, the following named gentlemen from Vermont 
were among the graduates: Arthur Herbert Kimball, A.B., Wil- 
liam George Kimball, Mortimor Lewis Sleeper. 

— The Rev. Dr. Wm. Arthur, who died at Newtonville, N. y., 
on Wednesday last, was formerly principal of the Bennington 
(Vermont) Academy, and afterwards studied law in the office of 
Governor Van Ness. He subsequently entered the Baptist min- 
istry, and was settled at different times at Hinesburg and Willis- 
ton. Dr. Arthur was the father of Gen. Chester A. Arthur, col- 
lector of the port of New York. 

— Prof. Edwin Hall, of Auburn Theological Seminary, whose 
prostration by paralysis was recently reported, was a graduate of 
Middlebury College of the class of 1826. 

— A ten-year-old boy in South Cornwall has, during the past 
summer, attended school regularly, taken care of a large garden, 
earned by working for neighbors $5.85, cut three cords of soft 
wood, and milked one cow night and morning. 

— The young ladies of Christ Church School, Fairfax, gave a 
literary and musical reception at the close of the fall term, Thurs- 
day evening, the 11th inst., which was very creditable to them, and 
to the school of which they are members. Christ Church School 
has been established for over six years, and is under the rector- 
ship of Rev. Dr. Swett. The winter term commenced on the 
17th inst. 

— C. W. Gates, of Franklin, closed a large and successful se- 
lect school at So. Franklin with a public examination, Nov. 12th. 

— We regret to learn of the death of Mrs. White, the wife of 
Rev. L. White, principal of the Vermont Methodist Seminary. 
She was greatly beloved by all who knew her, and will be espe- 
cially missed by the students of the seminary. 

— The village school at Johnson, opened Monday, rsth inst., 
with about 60 scholars. The upper department is taught by Mr. 
Rand, of Morrisville, and the lower by Emily Belding, of Johnson. 

— Principal Bartley, of the Burlington High School, writes us 
that the Chittenden County Teachers’ Institute, held at that city, 
Nov. 12 and 13, was well attended, not only by the teachers of the 
public schools, but also by the faculty of the Vermont University 
and the citizens of Burlington. Supt. Conant was assisted by 
Principals Ward of Bellows Falls, and Dana of Rutland, Prof. 
Perkins of University of Vermont, President Hulburt of Middle- 
bury, and Mr. Bartley. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston. — At a meeting of the Lawrence district committee, 
Boston, the 6th inst., out of seventy applicants, Prof. W. E. C. Rich, 
of New Hampton Institute, N. H., was unanimously elected to fill 
the vacancy in the ushership of the Lawrence School, so success- 
fully and satisfactorily filled for the past four years by Henry L. 
Clapp, recently taansferred to the Lincoln School. Mr. Rich is a 
graduate of Bates College, Lewiston, Me., class of 1870. He isa 
scholar of ability and culture, and for the past ten years has been an 
eminently successful teacher in the common and higher grades of 
schools in Maine and New Hampshire. We welcome him to his 
new field of labor, rejoicing in the high position already attained 
by the public schools of Boston, and hopeful of new and greater 
achievements in the future, entrusted as they are to so strong a 
corps of teachers, whose strength is augmented not only by new 
accessions, but by strong and continuous internal growth. 


Rhode Island. 


PROVIDENCE.—The fall term of the public schools closed on 
Friday, the rgth inst. The regular examination took place as fol- 
lows: The High School on Wednesday, the primary and interme- 
diate schools on Thursday, and the grammar schools on Friday. 

Meeting of the School Commitiee—The regular meeting of the 
school committee was held in the High-School building on the 
evening of the roth inst., Mr. President Rugg im the chair. The su- 
perintendent, Rev. Mr. Leach, presented his report. The main por- 
tion of the report is devoted to a discussion of the qualifications 
of the true teacher. The subject is very fully treated, and contains 
much of practical value to every teacher and parent. We shall 
hope to call attention to it again, by its publication either in this 
column or elsewhere in the JoURNAL. 

In regard to the present condition of the schools, the superin- 
tendent says that the character of our schools is unchanged ; with 
a few exceptions, they are in a prosperous condition. “This, I think, 
will be apparent to all who examine carefully and without preju- 
dice into their true character. They will not suffer in comparison 
with others of similar grades, either public or private, elsewhere. 
Let the examination and test be made. The whole number of pv- 
pils registered the past term is 11,713; 600 more than were regis 
tered the corresponding term last year. Of this number, 439 have 
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The reports of the committees appointed to examine the several 
schools were submitted verbally, the general tone of said reports 
as to the condition of the schools being “ very satisfactory.” As 
an evidence of the general interest of the members of the school 
committee in their work, it may be stated that of the thirty-five 
assigned to visit the primary schools, all but three attended 
to their duties, or sent substitutes; of the thirty assigned to the 
intermediate schools, all but six; of the seventy assigned to visit 
the grammar schools, all but fourteen; and all the classes of the 
high school were visited. After some discussion a resolution was 
passed, that from November rst until the end of the winter term, 
the afternoon session of the grammar, intermediate, and primary 
schools shall begin at half-past one and end at four o’clock, the 
usual recess being given. 

A communication from the board of education, asking that some 
action be taken by the committee in regard to rendering aid to 
the Centennial Exhibition, was received and referred to the execu- 
tive committee. 

The committee on qualifications submitted a report of appoint- 
ments, since the last quarterly meeting of the committee. 


East PROVIDENCE.—The autumn term of the Union Grammar 
School in this town closed on Friday, November 12th. A large 
number of visitors were in attendance in the afternoon. Recita- 
tions were heard in the common English branches, Geometry, Al- 
gebra, and Latin. Declamations, compositions, and select reading, 
interspersed with singing, held the close attention of the audience 
until a late hour. Pertinent remarks were make by Rev. H. E. 
Johnson and Mr. William P. Bradley. Twenty-four names were 
inscribed on the “roll of honor.” A literary society has been 
formed in this place during the term, the influence of which has 
been felt for good in the school. Mr. M. L. Esten and Miss H. M. 
Ellison have been engaged as teachers again for next term. 


New SHOREHAM.—A high school is to be commenced in this 
town, November 29th, by Arthur W. Brown, of Portsmouth. Mr. 
Brown is a teacher of much experience and uniform success. 
The citizens of the place are highly pleased with the prospect of 
increased educational facilities for their children, and have pledged 
themselves to sustain the enterprise. The school year will be forty 
weeks, divided into four terms. The project is one that is worthy 
of success, and we sincerely hope the effort to provide advanced 
school facilities on the island will be successful, and that a perma- 
nent school may be established. . 


— Miss Rosa H. Tinkler, who was noticed in a former issue as 
receiving a prize for spelling at the late institute at Hopkinton, is 
a graduate of the Rhode Island Normal School. 

— The lecture of George T. Angell, Esq., president of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
was very interesting, able, and persuasive. The lecture was given 
in the hall of the Normal School to an earnestly attentive audi- 
ence. We expect that Mr. Angell will be requested to repeat his 
lecture in our city. 


Connecticut. 


Early Efforts to Establish a College at New Haven. 

The question may have arisen in some minds, “ Why was it that 
there was so much longer delay in establishing a college in Con 
necticut than in Massachusetts ?” 

Harvard College was founded in 1636, only six years after Bes- 
ton was settled, and less than sixteen years after the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth Rock. But the Connecticut colony had been 
in existence sixty-five years, and the New-Haven colony sixty-two 
years, before the founding of the “Collegiate School ” which be- 
came Yale College. 

This long delay resulted not from any lack of the appreciation 
of college education among the original “ planters” of those col- 
onies, but principally from their desire to aid the colony at “ The 
Bay” in maintaining the infant college already established there ; 
which, it was felt, required the united efforts of the four confed- 
erated colonies (Plymouth, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New 
Haven), for its efficient support. For several years, beginning in 
1644, contributions of “college corn” were made in most of the 
“plantations,” of the two southern colonies,” in aid of the students 
at Cambridge. New Haven sent forty bushels of wheat as one 
year’s contribution. The “General Court” of the Connecticut col- 
ony, in 1653, appropriated £20 out of the colonial treasury for 
a fellowship in Harvard College. 

But the first settler at New Haven intended, from the outset, to 
establish a college there. The New-Haven colony, or “ jurisdic- 
tion,” which retained its separate government till 1665, comprised 
the towns or “plantations,” of New Haven, Milford, Guilford, 
Branford, and Stamford on the main land, and Southold on Long 
Island ; or omitting the town last named, it consisted of the sea- 
coast towns of what is now New-Haven county, and the south- 
west corner of Fairfield county. 

The settlement of New Haven was n in April, 1638. Ata 
town meeting held March 23d, 1647 (4. ¢. 1648, N. S.), the citizens 
directed a committee appointed to dispose of vacant lots, “to con- 
sider and reserve what lot they shall see meet and most commo- 
dious for a college, which they desire may be set up so soon as 
their ability will reach thereunto.” 
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own house for the use of the proposed college. The sabject was 
also brought before the General Court for the jurisdiction. The 
records of the colony for that period were lost more than a century 
ago, but the records of Guilford, under date of June 28th, 1652, 
contain a vote of that town to the effect that “the matter about a 
college is thought to be too great a charge for us of this jurisdiction 
to undergo alone. . . . but if Connecticut do join, the planters are 
generally willing to bear their just proposition for erecting and 
maintaining a college there. Moreover, they desire thanks to Mr. 
Goodyear for his proffer to the setting forward of such a work.” 

The record of a town meeting held at New Haven, May 22d, 
1654, States that “the town was informed that there is some mo- 
tion again on foot concerning the setting up of a college here at 
New Haven, ... but now it is only propounded to know the 
town’s mind, and whether they are willing to further the work by 
bearing a meet proportion of charge, if the jurisdiction, upon 
the proposal thereof, shall see cause to carry it on. No man ob- 
jected, but all seemed willing, provided that the pay which they 
can raise here will do it.” 

One year later, May 21st, 1655, “the governor [Theophilus 
Eaton] acquainted the town that there hath formerly been mention 
made about setting upa college at New Haven; now again it is re- 
vived, and in some respects this seems to be a season, some dis- 
turbance being at present at the Bay, and it is now intended to be 
propounded to the General Court. Therefore this town may de- 
clare what they will do by way of encouragement for the same, 
and it would be well if they herein give a good example to the 
other towns of this jurisdiction, being free in so good a work. 
Mr. Davenport [Rev. John Davenport] and Mr. Hook [Rev. Wil- 
liam Hook) were both present on this occasion, and spoke much 
to encourage the work,” and a committee was appointed “ to go to 
the several planters in the town, and take from them what they 
will freely give for this work.” The amount thus raised was over 
£ 300, as appears from later records. 

“ At a General Court held at New Haven for the jurisdiction, 
the 30th of May, 1655,” “ the governor remembered the Court of 
some purpose which have formerly been to set up a college at 
New Haven, and informed them that now again the matter is re- 


vived; and that the deputies might be prepared to speak to it, | 


letters were sent to the plantations, to inform them that it would 
now be propounded; he acquainted them also that New Haven 
have, in a free way of contribution, raised above £ 300 to encour- 
age the work, and now desired to know what the other towns will 
do. The magistrate and deputies from Milford declared that if the 
work might be comfortably carried on, their town would give £ 100; 
but those from the other towns seemed not prepared as not having 
taken a right course, and therefore desired further time to speak 
with their towns again, and take the same course New Haven 
have done, and they will then return answer; and for a committee 
to receive these accounts, and upon receipt of them to consider 
whether it be meet to carry on the work, and how, and whatever 
considerations and conclusions may be meet for the furtherance of 
it, they agree that each town choose some whom they will en- 
trust therein and send them to New Haven, upon Tuesday come 
fortnight, which will be the 19th of June, to meet in the afternoon, 
by whom also they promise to send the account, what their several 
towns will raise for the work ; the major part of which committee 
meeting, and the major part of them that meet agreeing, what 
shall be done in this business.” 

At a General Court (é.¢., town meeting), held at New Haven, 
July 4th, 1655, “the governor informed the court that this meet 
ing had not been called but for the furtherance of the college work, 
a business of much concernment for the good of posterity, and 
there hath been a comfortable experience had of the readiness of 
this town to further the same. The other towns in this_jurisdic- 
tion have also contributed to it, and among them have raised a 
sum of about £240, which the committee have considered, and think 
that will buy a house and get it in repair and fit it for that employ- 
ment. Now there wants a yearly annuity of £50 a year, that may 
be for the president and some other small accessories, if it will 
reach it. Therefore if this town thinks fit they may keep back 
the sum given in, and pay a fifth part of it yearly, or if the town 
will, they may order to pay £60 yearly out of the town treasury; 
but if any man or men dislike this way, they may pay in the sums 
promised, and not be rated toward that, as other men; and the 
sums so given in, with what else may be added, beside what is al- 
ready promised, may be improved to make up what it shall fall 
short of £60 by reason of some men’s withdrawing from that 
way of rating. These things were considered and much debated 
upon, and those who will withdraw from this way of rating are de- 


sired now to express themselves, and any other who are not here’. 


may have the same liberty if within eight days they give in their 
names to tho secretary, otherwise to stand to the rate as others do, 
and with the provisions before mentioned. All present of the 
whole town in this case voted. [The men whose names are in the 
margin (there are eight names “in ye margin”) excepted as before] 


that £60 a year shall be paid to the use of the college to be set up 


in this town, out of the town treasury. And the marshall was now 


ordered io give the farmers notice of this agreement, that they may 
also declare themselves either to pay toward the £60 in the way 


of rating, or to pay in their proportions presently, and this within 
the time limited.” 


books and other property “for the ase of a college.” The carry- 
ing out of his project was reserved for a later generation. 


Colleges. 


Turrs CoLLEecEe.—The senior class has determined to instituté 
the observance of class-day next spring, and at a meeting recently 
held made the initiatory arrangements. The literary assignments 
are as follows : Oration at chapel, W. P. Beckwith; poem, B. L. 
Dwinell ; chronicles, C. B. Leonard; prophesies, E. C, Hadle; 
address at class-tree, H. H. Eddy; ode, A. B. Fletcher. L. W. 
Aldrich was chosen marshal. The occasion will also be celebra- 
ted with a ball in the evening. The class hope to make the occa- 
sion one of interest and pleasure to their friends. . . . It is 
reported that the Thanksgiving vacation is to be shortened three 
days, and an additional day given at Christmas. This, if so, will 
not be favorably received by the students. The effect must be 
that those students residing near the college can visit home on 
both occasions, while those living at a distance cannot do so at 
either. . . . The fire-alarm telegraph of the city of Somer- 
ville has been extended to College Hill recently. . . . The 
catalogues are expected this week. It is understood that 
no examinations will be held at the end of the present term. 


YALE COLLEGE.—The foot-ball match played between Harvard 
and Yale the 13th resulted in a victory for Harvard, she winning 
— goals to Yale nothing. It is but fair to state that the rules of 
the game were quite new to Yale, being as different as possible 
from their usual game. . . . Wednesday, 17th, a single scull race 
took place between Bainbridge, of New York, and Julian Ken- 
nedy, of the Scientific School. The water being rough, the time 
made was not extraordinary. Kennedy’s time was 14.57, beating 
Bainbridge by about 40 seconds. . Just before this race, 
I. A. Vernon, of the Scientific School, who was beaten by Living- 
ston, ’78, Academic, in the fall regatta was beaten by Livingston 
a second time,—Livingston coming in a minute and a half ahead. 


AMHERST COLLEGE. — Professor Snell has recovered from his 
illness, and resumed his lectures last Saturday. . . . The seniors and 
| juniors played a game of foot-ball for the championship on the 
zoth inst. Darkness prevented the finishing of the game, and as 
each class had won three goals the judges declared the game 
drawn. Professor Emerson and famliy have returned to 
Amherst, and are now settled in their own house. . . . The 
Olio was issued last Monday. It contains some valuable statis- 
tics. . . . The seniors have finished their philosophical stud- 
ies with Professor Seelye. Dr. J. G. Holland gave a very 
entertaining lecture on “ Hobby Riding,” in College Hall, last week. 


Co.sy Univ.—The class of '75 have been occupied during the fall 

as follows : Cornish, high school, Peterboro’, N. H.; Colcord, high 
school, Cornville; Cox and the Read brothers at Newton Theo- 
logical Institution; Goldthwait, high school, Foxcroft; Tilden, 
principal Black River Academy, Vt.; G. W. Hall, assistant editor 
Derigo Rural, Bangor; C. F. Hall, nursery agency; Smiley, high 
school, Millbridge ; Howard, studying medicine at Lowell, Mass. ; 
Merriam, teacher of penmanship public schools of Lawrence, 
Mass.; Tilton, assistant at Peddie Institute, Hightstown, N. J. ; 
Hudson, studying law at Guilford ; Miss Lowe, at home. 
The burning of the gymnasium recently is regarded as the work 
of some incendiary from the town boys, who have been ejected 
from the premises during the term. The town authorities offer a 
reward of $300 for the conviction of the incendiary. . . . A 
special meeting of the board of trustees is called for Nov. 30th, to 
consider the expediency of rebuilding the gymnasium and com- 
pleting the renovation of the south college building during the 
present year, and also of granting university prizes for excellent 
college work, which shall be equal to the amount of the regular 
bills for tuition and room-rent. . . . Professor Warren, the 
new appointment to the chair of Mathematics, has won the con- 
fidence and esteem of all, and shown himself emphatically the 
man for the place. . . Instructors Wilson and Crosby have 
infused a good degree of gymnastic and military enthusiasm into 
the athletic students, whose exercises had been previously of the 
intermittent order. Daily practice is now had in the “ Armory” in 
South College. . . The term closes at Thanksgiving, and 
the majority of the students will be occupied in teaching during 
December and January. 


DARTMOUTH.—Hanover now rejoices in street lamps. . . .« 
C. C. Cochran, ’75, has gone to California to engage in teaching. 
. Robert Collyer, on “Salt,” drew the largest house of the 
Owing to illness John G. Saxe is unable to fulfill 


season. . . 


‘his lecture appointment. An able substitute will be procured as 
' soon as possible. . 


McClary Bros. are to open a new book 


store in Whitcomb’s block, December Ist. . Thanksgiving 


' recess from Nov. 23d to Dec. 1st. Most of the students take ad- 


vantage of the opportunity and go home. . Twenty seniors 
take German this winter. . . . The address at the recent 
Medical commencement was delivered by George A. Crosby, M.D., 
of Manchester. The graduates were fifteen in number. The 
prize of $25.00 for passing che best examinations, was awarded to 
P. L. Sanborn, West Unity, N.H. The prize for surgery— 


This plan did not prove successful. Governor Eaton, its most | “Gross’ Surgery” in two volames—was awarded to Arthur H. 


About the same time Mr. Stephen Goodyear offered to give his | earnest advocate, died in January, 1658, leaving by his will certain Kimball, A.B., ’73, Barre, Vt. 
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New Publications. 


Mr. Forbriger’s Drawing Tablets. 

Two weeks ago we published a communication from Mr. Dwight 
Benton, who takes exception to the brief review we had previously 
published of Mr. Forbriger’s Drawing Tablets. It may not be 
amiss to add a few words, touching upon general principles, in 
reply. 

According to Mr. Forbriger’s plan the pupil is not to see a copy 
until he is ready to draw it. Novelty and surprise thus secured 
are expected to make the pupil eager to draw, and successful in ex- 
ecution. If we may believe Mr. Benton, this is one of the “ chief 
merits of Mr, Forbriger’s system,” is “ based upon a thorough knowl- 
edge of human nature,” is “applicable alike to the child and the 
person of more mature years.” From all which we dissent. This 
spring-toy feature, instead of being one of the “ chief merits,” is one 
of the chief defects of Mr. Forbriger’s system. Instead of being 
“ based upon a thorough knowlege of human nature,” it only takes 
note of a single characteristic of human nature, and that far from 
the most important in its educational bearings. 

If a whole course of public instruction in Drawing is to be based 
upon any single characteristic of human nature, the preference 
should not be given to that characteristic which is especially pleased 
by spring-toys that pop suddenly into view. In our judgment no 
course of instruction which rigidly adheres to any ome method 
throughout, however good the method may be, can produce satis- 
factory results. So, on general principles, we can have but little 
faith in the feature which, we are told, constitutes one of the “ chief 
merits” of Mr. Forbriger’s system. 

Mr. Benton misapprehends us in supposing that by method we 
meant system, and so would have teachers “endeavor to follow a 
dozen different systems, with a view to meet all the individual and 
exceptional cases which may come under their guidance.” On the 
other hand we believe that one complete and logically arranged 
system of Drawing should be prescribed by the rightful authorities 
of the town or city, and that the teachers should be required to 
conform their instruction to this system. But this system should 

embrace sundry methods corresponding to the different things to 
be taught and to the different characteristics of human nature. To 
no one of the different methods should all the others be made 
slavishly subordinate. In Mr. Forbriger’s Drawing Tablets every- 
thing must conform to the spring-toy enterprise principle. To 

But granting, as we do, that novelty, if the effort to secure it is 
not carried to excess, is of some value in teaching Drawing, and 
especially in the case of children under eight or nine years of age, 

still we claim it can be better secured by the use of cards than by 
the use of Mr. Forbriger’s Tablets. Even when drawing-books 
are used the pupil gets but a short look ahead ; and teachers have 
sometimes abbreviated this by pasting the edges of the books to- 
gether, as the edges of the sheets forming Mr. Forbriger’s Tablets 
are pasted together. We have known teachers to confine, by 
means of rubber bands, the advance pages of the geography that 
the children might be kept from looking at the pictures before they 
came to them in the regular course. But all this we never regarded 
as the height of pedagogical wisdom. 

As a rule children love to read the same story again and again, 
provided it is a good one. ‘Trythe boys with Jack the Giant Killer, 
or with the story of Joseph and his Brethren. So they love to 
look at the same picture again and again, even at a simple drawing, 
provided it possesses genuine merit. Mr. Forbriger’s jack-in-the- 
box plan ignores this characteristic of childish nature. It also ig- 
nores the fact that the older pupils are usually anxious to look 
ahead and see the gual they are to attain in Drawing, if they do 
the prescribed work. A view of the distant goal gives zest to 
present endeavor. 

We expressed the opinion that the pupil should have his taste 
developed by frequent views of beautiful drawings which are be. 
yond his capacity to execute. On the other hand, Mr. Benton, the 
interpreter of Mr. Forbriger’s plan, says that such drawings should 
be “ carefully withheld until his powers of comprehension and ex- 
ecution are equal to the task to be accemplished ;” and that “a 
perception which is educated too far beyond the actual ability to 
realize is destructive of the needed interest and enthusiasm in the 
work immediately in progress.” 

Now we hold that it is not possible to develop the taste of pu- 
pils in the public schools to such an extent as to retard their ac- 
quisition of manual skill in drawing. On the other hand, we know 
that the execution of the hand can never be better than the per- 
ception of the mind. We are well aware, indeed, that children six 
or eight years old are apt to be delighted with their first rude 
drawings, and simply because their taste has not been sufficiently 
developed to recognize the great defects in the drawings. We are 
also well aware that pupils twelve or fifteen years old, who have 
had their taste developed by observation, but have had no corres- 
ponding exercise in manual execution, are as apt to be chagrined 
at their first attempts in drawing, just as they are apt, under sim- 
ilar circumstances, tu be chagrined at their first attempts in dec- 
Jamation and composition, They recognize the great defects in 
their drawings. But suppose they did not ; would then the prospect 
‘or improvement be as good, even though they might be much bet- 
ter pleased with their work? Assuredly not. Of two pupils; one 
capable of recognizing grave defects in drawing, the other not, 
where is the teacher who would not prefer to instruct the former ? 


Self-satisfaction is one of the greatest obstacles to improvement. 
The Greek sculptors were so well aware of the imperfections of 
their work, though it has never been surpassed, that they were 
wont to regard nothing as finished. Hence the inscription placed 
on a Greek statue was not, for example, “ Praxiteles made this,” 
but “Praxiteles was mating this.” The sugar coated teaching 
that develops the self-satisfaction of the learner, by keeping him 
ignorant of what he does not know, is not greatly to be commended. 
Good teaching makes the learner equally certain of what he knows 
and of what he does not know; and the latter, negative, knowl- 
edge, which is often, yet wrongly, called ignorance, the wise teacher 
employs to increase the former, positive, knowledge, of his pupils. 

We hold, therefore, that the teacher of Dr wing should aim to 
develop the artistic perception, the artistic taste, of his pupils just 
as rapidly as possible, whether or not manual skill is as rapidly ac- 
quired. The literary taste is cultivated by reading the best models 
of style. Even children are profited by reading such of these 
models as are adapted to their years—not Plato and Milton, but 
Homer and Goldsmith, for instance. One’s judgment of oratorical 
efforts can be perfected only by listening to the best speakers. It 
is by mingling with well bred people that we best acquire refine- 
ment of manners. Indeed, whatever involves zsthetic taste must 
have the best of models for its successful cultivation—not at any 
particular period of the learner’s progress, hut at all times. Hence 
for the pupil in the public school, not only should the drawing-copy 
upon which he is at work be beautiful, but he should have access 
to many other beautiful copies that he may look at them often and 
compare one with another. Then his school-room should be dec- 
orated with objects of genuine artistic merit—pictures and casts— 
with a preference, of course, for those specially adapted to his age. 
Finally, he should have free access to museums of art, such as they 
have so abundantly provided in Europe for the art education of 
the people, where, instead of striving to keep taste on a level with 
ability to execute, they are ever striving to raise the taste of both 
the student and the people to the highest pitch. 

As we should labor to provide the pupil in the public schools 
with beautiful drawing-copies, to place befure his eyes objects that 
will improve his taste ; so we should equally labor to keep from 
him ali that is ugly, all that will tend to vitiate his taste. Of a 
large part of Mr. Forbriger’s drawing-copies, it may be said that 
they are so ugly that the less the pupil sees of them the better for 
his taste. Mr. Forbriger has been the superintendent of Drawing 
in the public schools of Cincinnati for a number of years. The 
character of the work done in these schools was displayed at the 
World’s Fair, held at Vienna in 1873. Prof. Joseph Langl, of 
Vienna, made the official Austrian report on Art Education as illus- 
trated at the Fair. He says: 

“The common schools of Cincinnati exhibit the work of their 
scholars in truly magnificent bindings, one subject having been 
drawn by the whole class, so that the same volume frequently 
showed the same figure fifty or sixty times. The drawings con- 
sisted mostly of small geometrical figures, stars, etc., executed tol- 
erably evenly, and there was at least a certain principle in them. 
Among the work of the Teachers’ Normal and High Schools, on the 
contrary, sins against everything like good taste were to be met 
with, that made one’s hair stand on end.” 

It would not be easy to find a more competent judge of Drawing 
than Professor Langl, and we regret that he could give no better 
account of the work done in Cincinnati. 

In conclusion we will say that all the inspection which Drawing 
requires can be best secured when books are used, and there is an 
occasional test examination. The superintendent does not need to 
inspect each drawing executed by each pupil, any more than the 
superintendent needs to inspect each problem in arithmetic exe- 
cuted by each pupil. Though Mr. Forbriger and Mr. Benton ap- 
pear to think otherwise, yet in our judgment, so much inspection is 
simply intolerable—is justified by no compensating good. 


THe Report oF THE U. S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION is 
the most complete and comprehensive document issued from that 
office. It is the result of a vast amount of labor and research, and 
shows that Commissioner Eaton and his associates are busily at 
work in the legitimate business of a great central educa- 
tional bureau. The contents show that General Eaton has a 
special talent in gathering up the results of the several State sys- 
tems, and in giving to Congress and to the people an elabo- 
rate statement of the condition of primary and secondary instruc- 
tion in the United States. This compend is of immense value in 
collecting in one the various reports of States and separate insti- 
tutions, and thus exhibiting the general working and advancement 
of our school forces. Every State officer and every educator in the 
country is thus made acquainted in the most compact form with the 
experience and results of his co-workers in all parts ofthe land. This 
broad survey of the educational field enables the commissioner to 
give to the people, in his discussions of educational questions, such 
instructions, Suggestions, and recommendations as appear most 
necessary to the greater success of the whole work. These separate 
methods and systems compared, scrutinized, and weighed in their 
results, give, when understood, the science of education ; and the 
more thorough and exhaustive the examination, the more clearly 
will appear the excellences and the defects in the educational sys- 
tems. Such knowledge is absolutely necessary to a full under- 
standing of the merits and failures of existing plans and institu- 
tions, and intelligent discussion takes the place of blind and igno- 


rant criticism, after such information becomes widely disseminated. 


The sources of material used in the report are: (1) All educa- 
tional informatian printed by authority, either in the form of reports 
or catalogues or educational journals ; (2) the returns made directly 
to the Bureau by State or city educational officials, or by the prin- 
cipals of schools, colleges, etc., on the blanks furnished, from which 
the statistical tables are made; (3) other communications made 
directly to the Bureau by teachers and officers of systems or insti- 
tutions of education. 

All the States and Territories are able now to report their school 
population, and the increase for the year is 416,125. This increase 
becomes apparent only in those States which annually enumerate a 
school population, and not those which unfortunately use for each 
decade the returns of the United States census. It is gratifying to 
observe the growing determination of each State to take an annual 
census of the school population. 

The Commissioner presents a statement showing the expenditure 
per capita of school enumeration and the expenditure fer capita of 
pupils enrolled in public schools in the different States and Terri- 
tories for 1874. Massachusetts heads the list with an expenditure 
per capita of school enumeration of $14.70 ; of pupils enrolled in 
the public schools of $14.48. 

The Report shows the efforts that have been made to establish a 
basis for just comparison. The Commissioner, referring to his 
last report, indicates how this can be secured on a few of the es- 
sential points, while each locality, State, or city, and each insti- 
tution, preserves, in the highest degree, its individuality or spe- 
cialties. If each State furnished by accurate census the number 
and average attendance of children between 6 and 16 (the usual 
limit of school age), most valuable comparative lessons could be 
drawn. Ohio provides by law for such an enumeration, and in the 
last report of the school commissioner the number of school popu- 
lation, 6 to 21, was given as 985,947, while the number between 6 
and 16 was 737,272, being about 75 per cent of the legal school 
population. 

The legal school age in the several States and Territuries is : 
In Connecticut and Utah, 4-16; Oregon and Wisconsin, 4-20 ; 
Maine, New Hampshire, Montana, and Washington, 4-21 ; Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island, 5-15 ; California, 5-17; New Jersey, 
5-18 ; Michigan, Vermont, and Wyoming, 5-20; Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Delaware, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New York, Virginia, Colorado, Dakota, and Idaho, 
5-21 ; South Carolina and Indian Territory, 6-16 ; District of Col- 
umbia, 6-17; Georgia, Nevada, Tennessee, and Texas, 6-18 ; 
Kentucky, 6-20 ; Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Maryland, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Arizona, 
6-21. The attention of persons desiring to compare the public 
school systems is especially invited to this point of difference. 


A CLass-BooK OF CHEMISTRY, on the basis of the New System. 
By Edward L. Youmans, M.D., author of the “ Hand-book of 
Household Science.” Rewritten and revised, with many new 
illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 549 and 551 
Broadway ; 1875. 

The class-book of Chemistry, published in 1852, rewritten and 
revised in 1863, is now re-revised on the basis of the new system, 
and offered as a text-book for persons who would learn Chemistry. 
This “ Class-book of Chemistry ” is now commended to the special 
notice of teachers and parents, school committees and superintend- 
ents ; also to private students conning this important department 
of useful knowledge. 


ELEMENTS OF THE INFINITESIMAL CALCULUS; with Numerous 
Applications to Analysis and Geometry. By James G. Clark, 
A.M., Professor in William-Jewell College. Cincinnati: Wil- 
son, Hinkle & Co. 

This constitutes one of Ray’s Series of Mathematics, and gives 
evidence of being worthy of a place among those most excellent 
works. Sutficient ground is covered for the use of college classes, 
while i: is so arranged that by the omission of certain chapters a 
shorter course can be taken. The subjects are clearly and accu- 
rately treated, and all seems to be done that can be by a text-book 
to remove the difficulties that meet the student at the beginning of 
the Infinitesimal Analysis. The method of limits has been adopted 
by the author as based on a sounder philosophy than the infinitesi- 
mal method. With many students this will no doubt remove in a 
great measure their chief difficulty, but it is questionable whether it 
is really more sound. The typography could hardly be improved, 
and neither its merits nor its defects are covered by bad printing. 
It is well wo~thy the attention of teachers. 


— The Human Voice: Its Anatomy, Pathology, Physiology, 
Therapeutics, and Training ; with Rules of Order for Lyceums, by 
R. T. Trall, M.D., and published by S. R. Wells & Co., New 
York, is a valuable manual for teachers. All who desire to read 
and speak well will find this book an excellent guide in theory and 
practice. Pp. 110, paper cover ; retail price 50 cents. 

~- Some valuable autographs of Galileo’s have been found at 
Milan among the State archives. These autographs are not in- 
cluded in the Palestine collection, but refer to his negotiations with 
the Spanish Government, relative to ceding the application of his 
method for applying longitude to navigation. ‘The letters also re- 
late to Galileo’s journey to Rome, in 1624, to pay homage to Pope 
Urban VIIL. 


— “Blood and Breath”: a system of health exercise, illustrated 
with skeleton movements ; to accompany Goodyear’s Pocket Gym- 
nasium. By Prof. J. E. Frobisher. Price 25 cents. Address 


Goodyear Rubber Curler Co., 697 Broadway, N.Y. (Jn press.) 
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New Publications. 


Pompeian Pictures.—Pompeii disentombed 
is one of the most interesting studies afforded to 
the antiquarian. Eighteen centuries have passed 
since this fair Italian city was stereotyped in 
lava. Its art, its beauty, its wealth were buried ; 
its art, its beauty, its wealth are to-day resurrected. 
Its fresco and mosaic were as perfect when brought 
to light as when wrought in the years of its busy 
life, Among the beauties of art discovered were 
five of these fresco and mosaic pictures. The 


Italian government procured the best French art- 
ist to reproduce them for artists and art schools, 
In this country Mr. V. Richer, the brother of the 
French artist, has received a limited number of 
thesejchoice reproductions. He exhibits them at 
3 Beacon street, and sells the five for $20. 


The Joynes-Otto German Course, 
FOR PUBLIO & ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
First Book. ----$ .40 | Specimen copies to T half 
SgconD Book.--+ 1-00 price. Appcants please rele to 


1:25| HENRY HOLT & CoO., 
39 25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM 


School Records. 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, LABOR-SAVING, CHEAP, 
EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


No. 1, Darty anv MonTuty Recorp, Pocket Form. 
Names written but once per term,—price 75 cents. 

No. 2, MonTHLY AND YEARLY ReEcorp. 
One entry of names sufficient for all particulars, for 
one youre pages folio, $1.00. 

No. 3, MonTHLY Year Carp, one card lasts a year. 

No. 4, MontTHLY Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 

No. 5, Weex.y Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 

Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are Report-Cards, showing pupil’s record 
in Attendance, Deporument, and Scholarship. Price of each 
with envelopes, $4.50 per 100. . 

i~ Sample Sheets of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 15 cents. 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 
38th 158 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


” Seats, 
etor. 


ri 


“Combination” and “ Foldin 


A. G. WHITCOMB, Prop 


AND DESK,”’ 


re, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been 


BSTABLISHED 1845.1 


W. CG. SHATTUCK’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufactory, 
iven entire satisfaction in every instance. Purchasers of School Furniture are cautioned against the 


[The above Engraving represents eight lines of Schoo! Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) 
tees, Teachers, and all others in want of School Furnitu 
** ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT 
as I can refer them to many places that have tried and condemned them. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


experience and gi 


SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. 


No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. 
The attention of School Commi 


has stood the test of 


Subscription, One Dollar. With NEW-ENGLAND OURNAL OF EDUCATI $3.40 for both journals. 
N. 


A. 8S. BARNES & CoO., 
111 and 113 William St. NEW YORK, or 32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Ridpath’s School History 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Educators are earnestly invited to critically examine this new and valuable work. Among its many distinctive 
excellences are the unity, accuracy, and brilliancy of the Narrative ; its freedom from prejudice and partiality ; 
the elegance, beauty, and originality of the Style, and its superb Illustrations. These consist of beautifully col- 
ored chronological charts, applying the objective method to the study of History; a series of progressive maps, 
showing the territorial growth and changes of the country ; numerous topographical diagrams, and over forty first- 
class portraits of the most distinguished characters who have figured in our history. 

Seeres of able critics have congratulated the author on his signal success in adapting the work to the need 
of both teacher and student. Price $1.75. Copies for examination to Teachers and school-officers on receipt of 
half price. Specimen pages sent free on application. 

JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
34m 1003 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Wollaston Heating and Ventilating Company, 
59 BLACKSTONE STREET, BOSTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dr. PIERCE’S Improved Wrought-lron FURNACE. 


Te 


This is the ONLY Furnace that is made ENTIRELY of Wrought Iron. It is the ONLY 
Furnace without Dangerous Joints. It is made of FOUR NUMBERS heavier Plate Iron 
than any other Furnace. It watches its own Draft. It is sold at a very Moderate Price, 
and will last a life-time. Send fo: Circular. “4 


White’s Furnace. 
PLATE IRON. TRIPLE RADIATOR: 
b An experience of twenty-eight 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Batablished in 
Superior Bells of Co rand Tin, 
maounted with the best Rotary Hang- 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 

0 , Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 


Warranted. 
lilustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


years warrants us in presenting 
this to the public. 
It has more power and heat- 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, ing capacity th other Fur- 
ty than any Fur. 
102 and 104 East Second St.,Cincinnati. ie in the market. For ease of 
management, freedom dust 
and gas, and economy in fuel, it 
has no equal. 


The Radiating surface is se//- 
clearing. The Flues cannot 
filled or choked up with coal, and 
the ashes which may accumulate 
| in them can be ly and surely 

P\yremov 
>» Has a new combined ANTI- 
— fa CLINKER SHAKING AND 

Patented Fune 15, 1875: and handle, which can be opera- 

For Schools, Colleges, and all Business Purposes. tod be of 

INRIVALED. 1 place or turned bott ide up. as the most cafacious 
hank “ Ash-pit with adjustable Sifting Grate ever 

AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 


WANTING SITUATIONS ONE 
TEACHERS can apply, 4 or by Estimates and Ventilating all classes of 


tion. 
Snow, Manager of of dko. w. WHITE & 
of securing pedtions. Nos. 64 and 66 Umion Street, BOSTON. 
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SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite Marking 
Finish, Enduring Black Fine and 


THE UNRIVALE 


SILICATE 


A suitable Brush, 75 cts. 
solid, fine stone surface. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. ¥. 


THE HEALTH LIFT 
A PERFECT SYSTEM OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
SAFE. SIMPLE, EFFICIENT. 


CALL AND INVESTIGATE, OR SEND FOF 
FULL PARTICULARS. 


HEALTH LIFT CO. 


OPQ). 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


School Stationery and Furniture. 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
Catalogues sent on application, with stamp 36m 


112 William 8t. 


SILICAT 


SLAYES. 


LEAD or SLATE PENCIL. 
Sold at all School Book and Stationery 
Stores. N. Y.8§ Co. 


late 
191 Fulton 8t, Cor. Church. 


HEALTH LIFT. 


2,000 REACTIONARY LIFTERS 
NOW IN USE, GIVING ENTIRE SATISFACTION, 

10,000 ENTHUSIASTIC LIFTERS USING IT DAIL’ 
"RT HOME AND OUR 100 AGENCIES. ; 

SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS. AGENTS: WANTED, 


HEALTH LIFT CO. 


Self-Inking Presses. 
DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


Champion Self-Inker, $14 
Presses from 83.00 to giro. Office 
com $5.00. 1000 sold. 
Send Ge. tor splendid book of Presses, 
, Cuts, &c. with beautifully illus- 
instructions for beginners. 
GORHAM & CO. 
200 Washington St., Boston 


THE CELEBRATED 


SILICATE 


For Slate or Lead Pencil 
Adoptrd and extensive ly Uu E 
for the last Six Years by the 


Boards of Education 


New York, Philadelphia 
many Cities, Towns, Schools. 
Leading Book Stores and 
Stationerskeepthem  (Staple,) 
N.Y. Silicate Book 
191 Fulton St., cor. Church, 
Catalogue free, Sample to Teachers 


THE HEALTH LIFT 


CompceTe GymMNasiuM 


FOR FAMILY USE. PRICE ONLY SI0O. 


FULL PARTICULARS FREE BY MAIL. 


HEALTH LIFT CO. 


QAWYER DRAWING RULES, 
Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the Grammar and 
imary Schools. Prof. Walter Smith says “ they are 


j hat are wanted.”” Samples sent by mail on the receipt 
of 10 cents, by JOHN S. E. ROGERS, Gloucester, Mass. 
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USE THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS. 


Graded and Commen Scheels, 
Nermal Schools and Academiex. 


Eaton’s ARTTHMETICS present acomplete course in three 
books. The Common anp GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETICS 
have recently been revised, and are printed from new elec- 
trotype plates, and now contain the new Sterling exchange, 
a fuller and more complete presentation of Government and 
Municipal Bonds, premium on gold, etc., and presented in 
such a manner as not to interfere with former editions. THE 


ELements oF ARIT ts a short course of writ- 
ten arithmetic combined with oral (mental) work, and can be 
used as the second book of series, if to 
In Eaton’s ARITHMETICS princi 
concise language, the examples and business methods 


rangement of subjects 
Eaton's are nat loaded for- 
generalizations, technical definitions rules, as 
is the case with most similar works. 

Brapsury’s Eaton’s ALGEBRA number 
cussion j riate to an elementary 
has Scene preaatng the 


and a new chapter has of 
Logarithms and the four place 
Brapsury’s GsoMETRY omits unessential theorems, and 


Brapsury’s TRIGONOMETRY AND SuRVEYING contain 
the analytical and geometrical methods, and full tables 


both the ; 
of Logarithms. (French Chalk) is 


Noiseless and Durable. 
ouR 
MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room, ' 


Are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which has solong been inuse. 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are the only imitation 
of a slate surface ever made that wil! stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 


without the surface being injured. Each 

No. 84 inches, two marking surfaces, ........ $0.15 
“ x “ six “ 


Copies of any of the above Slate Tablets will be forwarded 


for examination (postage paid) on receipt of the price above. 


For introduction a /idera/ discount will be made. 


Address 
American Tablet Manufact’g Co., 


| 29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass 


The Manufactory at which these unrivaled Crayons are made 


COST $100,000. 
“NE PLUS ULTRA.” 


National Talc Crayon & Pencil Co. 


(French Chatk) 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 


The late di in this country of a déposit of Taic 
ing hailed as a blessing by 


the large number of places where EATON AND| students, and all who have been accustomed to use the com- 


Brapsury’s MatHematicat Serigs is used, wholly or in| mon chalk crayons, w 
health-injaring dust, and great loss (fully one-half) by break- 


part, we may mention the following cities and towns: 


Boston Taunton Adams 
Worcester Newton Milford 
Lowell Cheisea Newport 
Lynn Somerville Pawtucket 
Cambridge Brockton Bridgeport 
New Bedford Fitchburg Stamford 
Manchester Holyoke New Haven 
Concord Beverly Norwich 
Nashua Rutiana Middietown 
Dover Brandon Willimantic 
Pertsmouth Windsor Biddeford 
Claremont Portiand Brunswick 
Keene Lewiston Bangor, Saco 


t New 
Brapsury’s MATHEMATICS, wholly or in part. 


Pencil Co. is organized to develop this Taxc. 
factory where these Crayons are being made, cost $100,000. 


h The Steatie sold 
ae no ust in the room. e Steatie Crayon, at 
The above are enly a $1.50, is dustless, but so thoroughly oils blackboar 

toune TON | days use as to compel all who try to use them to abandon the 
attempt. New York City, Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, 


on account of offensive and 


have become a nuisance in the school-room. 
The imported Tale Crayons (French made) al h 


costing $3.00 per gross, have been found cheaper than. 

brittle and unpleasant chalk so extensively used. Our TaLc 
Crayons are superior to the French made, and are unequiv- 
ocally and universally pronounced by all educationalists to be 


+ excellence, the superior of all other crayons in the mar- 

t, or known to the trade 

The National Tale (French Chalk) © m and 
manu- 


Tale Crayons are dustless, firmer, and more pleasant to 
ing. books, or desks; make 


ds in a few 


Liberal terms for first introduction. Correspondence, with | Washington, Louisville, Detroit, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
school-officers and teachers contemplating a change in text-/| Cleveland, Milwaukee, and very many other e cities have 
books, solicited. been oy: to throw all dusty and offensive crayons 

out of use. 
THOMPSON, & When it is known that one our are equal 
ublishers, to about ten boxes of School pencils (which ten gross 

“a 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON, | cost $3.00 to $3.50), are free hom pot and dust, are firm and 

ect, no one will hesitate to 
pray for their immediate adoption by all Boards of Education 
and all institutions of kind or class. 
White 

Colored, asso: 


| 


New-York Homeopathic Medical College, | isi 


Ophthalmic Hospital Building, 
Corner 23d Street and Third Avenue, N. Y. 
Tuesday of October, and end on the fay of Feb- 

Lectures, $100 ;—Fees for 
the entire term 
Matriculati 


es of other Medical eS, ;—Students who 
one at this and one at 
address J. 


other Gor Rather 
W DOWLING Deon Ne 
968 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 22 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 
AND 
Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 

(Por Lead Pencil Use.) 
Cng dle <f be same, 


Address, 
American Tablet M’f’g Co., 
29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


Mechanics’ or Lumbermen’s, white, ad 1.00 
do. do. Col’d (white, blue, red), ” 2.50 


Perfection Slate Pencils ... .... of 24, .10 

Billiard Chalk ................ box, .25 

Tailors’ Cra one (black, blue, carmine, and white | 40 


National Talc Crayon and Pencil Co., 
Lock Box No. 50. MONMOUTH, ILL. 


PATENT BLACKBOARD SLATING 


Recipes for GREEN and BLACK Slating, and one gross 
Crayons, One Dollar. 


NATIONAL TALC CRAYON & PENCIL CO., 
Lock Bock No. so. (44) MONMOUTH, ILL. 


WINTHROP 
Wrought Iron Furnace. 


This superior heater has been fully tested for three years, 
and especially the past severe Winter, where in 


CHURCHES & SCHOOL-HOUSES 
as well as in private dwellings, it has given unbounded satis- 
faction for its pleasant and powerful heat with a small amount 
of fuel. It is easily managed, and keeps a continual fire all 
Winter. Send for Circular to 

DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


38 98 North Street, BOSTON. 


Misfit Carpets! 


Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply, 
very cheap, place, re 


at the 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 
Sen: to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


Teachers’ Exchange. 


(car This is desi as a medium between 
Teachers desiring tions rties desiring to 
such. Our terms for inserting these special notices are & 


cents for 20 words or less, and 2 cents per word for 
over twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per werd.) 


ANTED — Bya , @ situation as assistant-teacher 
W of Latin and Nine years experience. 
Address H. C., 782 Congress street, Portland, Me. 46c 
fe ala gt situation by a teacher of four years’ expe- 
rience in High and Grammar schools in the vicinity of 
Boston. Can furnish satisfactory testimonials of character 
Tsacher, No. 1 Cedar street. 


and past success. Address 
Charlestown, Mass. 45¢ 


yy SALE — Family and Day School; has been in suc- 
pu 


cessful operation for 20 years; average number of family 

pils, 2o—of day scholars, 80. Price ; terms easy; 
immediate possession given. Address W. H. G., Box 18:8, 
Portland, Me. 34 tf 


Agents Wanted. 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS 
To Agents. 


Choice, Valuable, and Elegantly Illustrated Works, sold 


or Terms and Circulars, address 
NEW WORLD PUBLISHING 0O., 
46 tf PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Fashionable Cards. 


Agents’ Outfit, whi 
Agents Wanted { irises Specimen Book, Price 
List, New Designs, with more than styles of Printin; 
and Engraving. Also one of our eantibal CARD CASES. 
Price of Outfit complete, 25 cents, free of postage. 
Gi Send yonr orders to 
A. 5S. MASON & CO., 
73 BOSTON. 


45m 
AGENTS WANTED for our New Book on 


MOODY & SANKEY 


And their Work on both Sides of the Sea. 


By an eminent Cuicaco Driving, a neighbor of Mr. Moody 
for years, and an eye-witness of and participant in his great 
revival meetings in ENGLAND. Endorsed and sepeeen by 
eminent Christians. Says ident Fow.er of North- 
Western University :—“‘ May God grant this book a million 
readers, and converts to Christ.”” Send for circulars 
to AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO. 

7 HARTFORD, CONN. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


RTISTS’ MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 
A. A. WALKER @ CO., 
No. 594 { IMPORTERS, Next North 

Washington St. BOSTON. Globe Theatre. 

All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. English, French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. A i 
express, promptly attended to. Send for Catalogue. 15 


SOCIETY REGALIA, dc. 


J B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel Street, NEW 
.* HAVEN, Conn., manufacturers of all kinds of Society 
Pins and Badges. In workmanship, unexcelled; in prices, 


Foclectic Hyducational 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Cincinnati and New York. 


NOW READY: 


Payne's School Supervision. 


CHAPTERS ON SCHOOL SUPERVISION. By 
W. H. Payne, A.M., Supt. of City Schools, Adrian, 
Mich. A Practical Treatise on Superintendence ; Grad- 
ing; Arranging Courses of Study ; hy ne me and Use 
of Blanks, Records, and Reports ; nations for 
Promotions, etc. 12mo,216 pp. Price $1.25. 

This is the first and only work ever published on the Art 
of School Supervision. _It is valuable to Boards of Educa- 
tion, Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers, and is a 
complete text-book Students and Normal and other 
schools who are preparing for school work. 


Prices: Retail, 30 ots.; Introduction and Sample Copy, 
22 ots.; Exchange, 16 cts. 


“It hits the mark exactly. In our opinion it has no 
equal.””—Sur’T Rosgrts, Rochester, Minn. 

“The best yet published. Harvey hasstruck the ‘lead.’ ”’ 
—Sur’ Tt Wacker, Lima, O. 

“The very book we need in our primary schools. The 
works on composition aim too high Hitherto I have seen 
nothing thet. seman to sam or. of children.’ 
—G. M. Corvin, Sup’t Pendleton Ce., Ky. 

«It seems just the thing so long needed for both teacher 
and pupil ’’—F. R. Cornett, Sup’t Grayson Co., Ky. 

“I regard it as the ‘one thing needful’ in our public 
A perfect gem.’”,—A. K. Wray, Sup’t 

o., Ky. 

“‘ Admirable. I have seen nothing more simple and satis- 
factory for the first years of training in the English Lan- 
guage.””—Sur’T TARBELL, East Saginaw, Mich. 

be in the every teacher. we need 
so ly in primary departments is graded a stematic 
work.’”’—Jno. M. Sup’t Brown Co., 

“*T regard it an invaluable text-book for young would-be 

ians in primary departments.” — Hon. R. M. 

USHER, Agt. Pea Fund, La. 

** Just what I have wanted for a longtime. These lessons 
are adapted to the very little c not only ny er 
but teachers fail here ; but with the help of this little book I 
think I shall be able to make oe mage an int ing and 
pleasant study for my little class they are aware of it.” 
—R. CrawrorD, North East, Pa. 

“ An admirable book, and its proper use is well calculated 
to make the study of grammar interesting and profitable to 
the beginner.”—Tuos. B. Lanz, Sup’t Matthews Co., Va. 

oe ones of the work renders it a delight all 
the way through.” —F. J. Asupuran, W. Union, W. Va. 

“‘ Have read Harvey’s Language Lessons carefully, and 
must say I consider it by far the best work on the subject for 

I have seen.”—D. P. Powgrs, Co. Sup’t, tts- 
ie, Va. 

‘The method is a way of teaching children the use 
of words, and to express t t in an and natural man- 
ner.”—J. A. Mircuevt, Sup’t, London, Tenn. 


moderate. as of Pins of each Fraternity always on 

hand. BADGES SET WITH PRECIOUS STONES, “It is what I have | considered the one thing needful 

as ity. Estimates and designs furnished. Orders by | in the school-room.” W. Armstxonc, Sup’t Warwick 
receive prompt attention. 45 ’ 


jou™ F. LUTHER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES, 
KEYS AND MEDALS. 
All orders by mail promptly attended to. 


26 79 Nassau St., New York. 
GOODYEAR'S POCKET GYMNASIUM. 
The Most Complete System 

Byer Devised for Home Practice. 


The following are « few of the 
advantages derived from tbe 
use of the Pocket Gymnasium: 
It calls into direct action all the 
muscles in the upper part of the 
body, and chiefly those which 
are generally neglected by per- 
sons of sedentary habits. It 
corrects the stooping posture so 
frequently noticed in young 

degree of strength to the muscles supporting the spin: column. 
To those who are afflicted with dyspepsia, indigestion, nervous 
debility, weakness of the lung and liver complaints, etc., 
it may be used with the most gratifying results. = [t is wrau- 
uated tothe use of the strongest man or the weakest cli d: 
is admirably adapted to the use of invalids and convalescents, 
where gentle exercise is desirable. To ladies and children 
especially, the exercise will be found of the most invierating 
character. It is high ded lead 


No. 1. F Children 4406 yen + 81.00 No. 2. For Ch 
‘0. 1. For to 6 years, $1.00. No. ‘or Children 
6 to 8, $1.10. No. 3. For Children 8 to 10, $1.90. No. 4 For 
Children ee No. 5. For Ladies and Children 14 years 
and upward, $1.40. No.6. For Gentlemen of moderatestren 
1.50. No. 7, $2.00. Complete set of seven, $9.00. No. 7 is 
itted with « screw-eye and hook to attach to the wall or floor, 
Two of this size properly arranged make » Complete Gymna 
. Bent post-paid upon receipt of wrice. Address, 
GOODYEAR RUBBER CURLER CO.. 
P.O. Box 5,156. 697 Broadway, New York 


Joseph Gillott’s 


PENS 
Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Manx, Gillott' s, descriptive name 


303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SON 
9 John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. P 


needed for beginners. Itfcannot fail to interest, while it in- 
structs.”’—Ww. ALcgo, Ousley’s Gap, W.Va. ; late Co. Supt. 

“*T think it superior to any other work I have seen on the 
same subject.’””-—A. C. Croucn, Sup’t, Newbury, Ind. 

* Am ready to pronounce it the best of any I have seen.”’ 
—Gro. A. Rosertson, Principal Bloomfield Academy, O. 

“IT believe it will be generally used in the schools when its 
merits are made known to the teachers and officers.””—E. E. 
Garrett, Com’r Montgomery Co., Ky. 

** Undoubtedly well adapted to the for which it is 
intended. I am more than pleased with in —W. J. Suovp, 
Principal, Dubuque, Iowa. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Harvey's Graded-School Readers and Speiler. 
Eclectic Historical Adas. 

Norton’s Elements of Physics. 

Kriisi’s Life of Pestalossi, 

White's Graded-School Arithmetics. 
Eclectic Series of Geographies. 

Harvey's Language Course. 

Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Venable’s United States History. 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History. 
Thalheimer’s Med. and Modern History. 
Thalheimer’s History of England. 
Andrews Manual of the Constitution. 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy. 

Schuyler’s Principles of Logic. 

Eclectic Classical Series. 

Duffet’s French Method, 

Gow’s Morals and Manners. 

Ray’s Differential and Integral Calculus. 
Schuyler’s Trigonometry and Mensuration. 
Hepburn’s English Rhetoric. 


Descriptive Crecutars Anp Price List on AP- 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, 
NEW-ENGLAND AGENT 
For the Aciectic Educational Series, 
3 School Street, Boston 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati and New York. a9 
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Harvey’s e Lessons. 
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| = _ 2 = Ra a Carpenters 2 | 
q 
| Specimen Boxes (one gross) by express 50 cts. 
Boards of Education, and others, may order 
—— | J _ Teachers, ucation, may 
directly from the manufactory by single gross or case of 
nk = | gross. A liberal discount made to the trade. 
4 We ha d will send recipes for maki 
> will send recipes for making Slating, 
Green, to sending One Dollar 
for sample box of WHITE CRAYONS. 
This is warrant t made. teach- 
a © the means of giving the best Hlackboards to ou 
| fee, $5. Pra Gradua fee, $30; | 
— 
| 
- - columns for number of errors. On the o te side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Componition and Dictative Ex-| 
i) the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 
epngediien, and can be written upon and erased thousands ee 
times. PLICATION. 
mated paid) on receipt of the retail 
price, 10 Cen 
ie For introducrion a liberal discount will be made. 


